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LEGAL AND ILLEGAL SALES OF LIQUOR IN 
BOONE COUNTY* 


BY NORTH TODD GENTRY 


During pre-prohibition days in Boone county, the 
granting of licenses and the operation of public drinking places 
caused what Col. S. Turner, a Columbia lawyer, once termed, 
“Litigation world without end.’’ Different parts of Boone 
county, at different times, have been under the dram-shop 
law, low license, high license, three-mile law, five-mile law, 
local option law, druggist’s law, merchant’s law, state prohi- 
bition and national prohibition law. 

Prior to the Civil war, there was no government tax on 
whiskey, so it was sold at retail by several distilleries in Boone 
county for twenty-five cents a gallon. Mr. Jacob S. Johnston, 
a farmer residing five miles south of Columbia, said that 
James McConathy’s distillery at Rock Bridge was the best 
one; and that he had often taken one bushel of corn to that 
mill and exchanged it for one gallon of whiskey. 

The word “‘saloon’’ comes from the French, but there 
has never been any Missouri statutory provision regarding a 
saloon, the granting of license to a saloon-keeper, or the opera- 
tion of a saloon. The only time that the word ‘saloon”’ 
appears in any of our statutes is in a section of our criminal 
code, beginning in 1870, which section prohibits the employ- 
ment of “females in a dram-shop or saloon.’’ The statute of 
1825 speaks of “retailers of wines and spirituous liquors;”’ 
the statute of 1835 of “groceries or tippling houses;”’ the 
statute of 1845 of a “grocer or dram-shop keeper;” and from 
1855 to 1919, the statute uses the term “‘dram-shop,”’ and the 
proprietor is always called a “dram-shop keeper.” 

Both before and after the Civil war, most of the grocery 
stores in Boone county sold whiskey; hence the name 
‘grocery,’ and later ‘grog shop.’’ Even dry goods stores 
kept whiskey in a back room or basement, and gave it to 


*Read before the Boone County Historical Society, February 2, 1934. 
(1738 ) 
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customers, in the same way that ice water is now dispensed; 
and Mr. R. B. Price, for many years a banker in Columbia, 
said that the first Columbia banker kept a barrel of whiskey 
in the basement of his bank, which he gave in limited quantities 
to directors and occasionally to depositors, but not to bank 
employees. 

One of the first prohibitions regarding the sale of liquor 
was in the statute of 1855, which prohibited its sale to a slave, 
without the consent of his master; and a Rocheport dram-shop 
keeper paid the penalty for violating this law. 

After the Civil war, statutes of various kinds began to be 
enacted, and it was with difficulty that lawyers kept up with 
their provisions, while liquor dealers were constantly getting 
their “wires crossed,”” so to speak. 

The next prohibition in the liquor law was the statute of 
1877, which prohibited the sale of liquor in a booth or tent 
within one mile of a camp or religious meeting, and it also 
prohibited a sale to students of certain educational institu- 
tions. 

In 1883 the “Downing High License Law” was enacted, 
and it required a dram-shop keeper “‘at all times to keep an 
orderly house,” and provided for the revocation of his license 
for a failure to do so. In 1887 a Centralia dram-shop keeper 
was proceeded against because of a free-for-all fight in his 
dram-shop one night, and a homicide as a result of that fight 
in a room over his dram-shop the next day. His defense was 
that he and the town marshal did their best to stop the fight 
that night, but that he was knocked down and tramped on; 
and the shooting the next day was done by the marshal who 
was trying to arrest a man charged with the violation of a 
city ordinance. His license was not revoked. 

One Harrisburg dram-shop keeper had an account against 
a customer for liquors furnished him and his minor son, and 
he brought suit on this account in the J. P. court;and on this 
hangs a tale. The customer set up as a defense the section 
of the statute of 1879 that prohibited the recovery on an 
account for liquors sold at retail, and the court held the de- 
fense to be a good one. The son, being a minor at the time 
of his purchases, offered the defense of non-liability for such 
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purchases, the same not being necessaries, and of course his 
defense was held to be a good one. During the trial, the 
dram-shop keeper admitted that some of the liquors were sold 
to the father on Sunday, and that some of the liquors were 
sold to the boy without the father’s consent, all of which 
resulted in a verdict against the dram-shop keeper. This 
gave the grand jury a “‘tip,”’ indictments were returned against 
the dram-shop keeper, and he had to pay a fine for selling 
liquor on Sunday, also a fine for selling liquor to a minor 
without the consent of his parent. 


Another provision of the statute prohibited a dram-shop 
keeper from permitting gambling in his place of business. A 
traveling salesman, or “drummer,” once asked a Columbia 
lawyer to bring suit on an account against a dram-shop keeper 
and attach his stock of liquors and fixtures, but the lawyer 
did not want to do so, as he knew of no statutory ground for 
an attachment suit. But the drummer insisted, gave an 
attachment bond, the suit was filed and the sheriff closed up 
and took possession of the dram-shop. The next day, to the 
surprise of the lawyer, the dram-shop keeper paid the account, 
interest and costs. When the whiskey drummer was asked 
about the matter, he said, ‘I knew that that man would pay 
up, for he knew that I knew that he had been keeping a 
gambling house in there.” 


James Grossman had a license to operate a dram-shop in 
Rocheport for six months; but in a short time, he sold the 
business to H.& D. As the law did not permit the assign- 
ment of a dram-shop license, it was agreed that H. & D. 
should operate the dram-shop under the name of Grossman, 
buy liquors in his name and receipt for them in his name, and 
thereby save the expense of taking out anew license. Matters 
went along satisfactorily for a short time only, when it was 
discovered that H. & D. had contracted extensive accounts 
for liquors, had sold the same and spent the money. When the 
wholesale liquor dealers sued Grossman, the court decided 
that even if he had sold the dram-shop to H. & D., he was 
liable for the bills contracted by them, because of the au- 
thority he gave them to operate under his license. 
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The law prohibited the proprietor of a dram-shop from 
having a musical instrument in his place of business and 
permitting anyone to play thereon. One Centralia dram-shop 
keeper executed a written lease to a pianist for a bed-room in 
the second story over his dram-shop, and the pianist found 
it necessary to practice on the piano a great deal. As the 
second story windows were open most of the time, and the 
stairs going up from the dram-shop were open all of the time, 
the dram-shop keeper got the benefit of this so-called attractive 
music, without being responsible for it. 

The statute gave a parent the right to sue a dram-shop 
keeper on his bond for liquor sold to the parent’s minor son, 
if sold without the consent of the parent. A Woodlandville 
farmer brought suit on the bond of a Columbia dram-shop 
keeper and recovered judgment for one hundred and fifty 
dollars because of three sales of liquor to his minor son, the 
sales being made by the bartender. The statute made the 
dram-shop keeper civilly and criminally responsible for the 
acts of his agents and employees in the dram-shop. 

A Columbia dram-shop keeper was being prosecuted for 
selling liquor on Sunday, but the principal witness for the 
State claimed not to be able to know just what day of the 
week it was that the purchase was made. The prosecuting 
attorney attempted to refresh his recollection by asking him 
if he did not hear the church bells ringing that morning; when 
the unfriendly witness replied that he heard some bells ringing 
but that he thought they were fire bells. He was then asked 
if he did not see people going toward church that morning, 
to which the resourceful witness said, ‘““Yes, but I understood 
that they were attending a funeral in one church, a wedding 
in one and a quarterly meeting in the other.” 

In 1895-96 a certain man named Mike Swillum operated 
a dram-shop in Ashland, and he procured the necessary 
license. But when the time came for him to renew his license, 
the late Dr. Robert S. Martin and others of that town ob- 
jected, and a trial was had before the Boone County court. 
Now Dr. Martin enjoyed law suits, had a number of them in 
the Circuit Court, more in the Probate Court, still more in 
the County Court and many many more in the J. P. court, 
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also three in the Court of Appeals and one in the Supreme 
Court. After hearing evidence both material and immaterial 
on both sides, the County Court decided to renew the license, 
and Swillum paid the sums due the government, state, county 
and town. But Dr. Martin was not satisfied; so he employed 
lawyers to take the case to the Circuit Court on a writ of 
certiorari, which was simply to review the record. The 
Missouri statute required that an applicant for dram-shop 
license must be “‘a man of good moral character, an assessed 
tax-paying citizen of the town, one who had not been convicted 
of selling liquor to a minor or on Sunday, and that a majority 
of the tax-payers of the block or square had signed his peti- 
tion.” The record of the County Court showed that that 
Court found all of these requirements except that the applicant 
wasaman. As no evidence could be offered in a certiorari 
proceeding, and as another statute prohibited a woman from 
engaging in the dram-shop business, Judge Jno. A. Hockaday, 
of the Circuit Court, held that all of the statutory provisions 
were jurisdictional. Accordingly, the record of the County 
Court was quashed, and Swillum lost his license because he 
failed to prove and the County Court failed to find that he 
was a man. It was said that “Dr. Bob,” as he was called, ' 
enjoyed this lawsuit more than any with which he was ever 
connected. 

A dram-shop keeper was prohibited by statute from keep- 
ing his place of business open on the day of any general elec- 
tion. One man kept his dram-shop closed on an election day 
till seven p. m., when he opened up, claiming that the election 
was over. .But when he was prosecuted, Judge Hockaday 
decided that the word ‘“‘day” in the statute meant a day of 
twenty-four hours, extending from midnight till midnight. 

One Columbia dram-shop keeper was noted for taking 
care of his customers after they were intoxicated, especially 
on Saturday nights. He kept a hitch rack back of his dram- 
shop where his customers’ horses were tied. Mr. H., who was 
a regular customer of this dram-shop, became disabled one 
Saturday night, and the dram-shop keeper placed the customer 
astride a horse and started horse and rider toward home. 
Then another customer, Mr. B., became disabled, and a horse 
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was procured, he was placed thereon and started toward 
home. It developed later that the dram-shop keeper, who it 
was said never made a mistake in mixing drinks, made a 
mistake that night in mixing horses. Each horse, which was 
of course duly sober, went to his proper home with his strange 
rider, when it was discovered that each rider was on the wrong 
horse and miles away from his own home. An alarm was 
given, and at first it was thought that the intoxicated rider 
had attempted to steal a horse, a serious offense in those days; 
then it was believed that the rider of each horse was trying to 
break into another man’s home at night, also a serious offense. 
After due explanations and apologies and a promise not to do 
so again, both families declared the “incident closed.” But 
the grand jury took it up, the dram-shop keeper was prose- 
cuted and fined for selling liquor to habitual drunkards. 

As stated, some years ago merchants sold liquor. The 
merchant’s law permitted its sale in quantities of not less than 
five gallons, but prohibited the sale in quantities of less than 
five gallons. So one Sturgeon dealer, who had a merchant's 
license, would sell five gallons plus one-half pint to a customer, 
and then buy back the five gallons. Another merchant was 
more careful; he would sell a barrel of whiskey to a customer, 
allow the customer to take a drink, and then buy back the 
barrel less one drink. 

A Providence man had a merchant’s license, which as 
before stated authorized him to se!l whiskey in quantities of 
not less than five gallons. He was prosecuted for selling in 
quantity of less than five gallons, and the evidence showed 
that he sold one pint at a time. A technical lawyer asked to 
have his client cleared because the State failed to prove that 
one pint was less than five gallons, insisting that the court 
could not take judicial notice of such an “alleged fact.” 
Whereupon, Judge A. H. Waller, of the Circuit Court, said: 
“The objection is overruled; any judge who does not know that 
a pint of liquor is less than five gallons has not enough sense 
to sit on the circuit bench.” 

The proprietor of a drug store in Midway purchased 
some bottled goods, known as “Royal American Bitters,” 
which were said to be good for every pain and ache known to 
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the human family, and some that are not known. One witness 
said that this medicine was strong enough to make a man 
drunk if he looked at it, so the druggist was suspicious. Then 
the traveling salesman agreed that the wholesale house would 
pay all expenses, fines and court costs, if there was any prose- 
cution. The purchase was made, the anticipated prosecution 
resulted and the druggist was fined in three cases, but when 
he sued the wholesale house, the court decided that the sales- 
man had no authority to make such an agreement. 

After the ‘Wood Local Option Law” was adopted in 
Columbia in 1888, and later in Boone county, so-called drug 
stores operated in some buildings where dram-shops had 
formerly been located, and such names as “Family Drug 
Store,” and ‘Reliable Drug Store,’’ and “Up To Date Drug 
Store,”’ were used. As the name of the drug store proprietor 
was usually kept secret, these establishments were popularly 
called “Blind Tigers.”” One Columbia blind tiger proprietor 
sent his two-horse wagon to a town in Howard County to 
haul a barrel of whiskey, which he had ordered from a St. 
Louis wholesale dealer, and had shipped to him under an 
assumed name. In coming to Columbia, while driving along 
a county road near Rocheport at night (the proprietor preferred 
having the hauling done at night), one wheel of the wagon 
went into an unguarded ditch in the road, the wagon upset, 
the barrel staves caved in and the contraband contents escaped. 
The proprietor threatened to bring suit against the county; 
but on advising with a lawyer, he was informed that a re- 
covery could not be had; and that if he presented his claim 
to the county court, the secret of who was operating this blind 
tiger drug store would be made public. It was said that the 
only persons who profited by this casualty were some of the 
citizens of that locality, both white and black, who, on hearing 
of it, ran out at the hour of midnight in costumes that would 
now do credit to a football victory parade, and, with cups and 
dippers, did all in their power to save the contents of this 
“original package,” belonging to this unknown proprietor. 

The local option law permitted a physician to issue a 
prescription for whiskey, provided he certified in the written 
prescription that it was a “necessary remedy.’ A Columbia 
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physician was prosecuted for writing such a prescription for a 
liveryman, and the evidence showed that the liveryman was 
not then sick and had not been sick. Thereupon, the physician 
testified that the whiskey was intended for a sick horse be- 
longing to that liveryman. 

A Columbia druggist once sold a gallon of whiskey to a 
man who had a “hacking cough,” and he added a little rock 
candy to make it more palatable. Before selling this medicine, 
he went through the formality of having the man state that 
he was sick, and promise that he would use this “for medical 
purposes only.” In due time, the so-called sick man came 
back and paid for another gallon, which he soon disposed of. 
When he returned for a third, he said that he did not have the 
money to pay for it; and the druggist said, ‘I am not going 
to let you have any more; you are just like other men, you 
don’t know when to quit.” When all this came out, Judge 
Geo. H. Burckhartt, of the Circuit Court, said, ‘“This court 
knows that one gallon of whiskey was not a necessary remedy, 
even though the prescriber and the patient claimed that it 
was. The fine will be one hundred dollars and costs.” 

A Claysville druggist was also a physician, so he wrote 
and filled prescriptions for whiskey, and he said that he often 
found it necessary to use much of that remedy himself. Once 
he used so much that he got mixed in his statements regarding 
what he did and what he did not do. His prescription under 
investigation showed that it was dated the day before the 
sale of whiskey was made; but on the witness stand, he said 
that he wrote the prescription the day after he made the sale. 
Of course, he had to pay a fine. 

In counties that had adopted the local option law, social 
clubs were organized and were permitted to dispense liquors 
to the bona fide members; but clubs organized solely for the 
purpose of dispensing liquors could not; they were what were 
known as “lid clubs,”’ or “‘lid lifting clubs.” 


A Boone county administrator of a deceased farmer found 
in the closet of his home a number of quart bottles, pint 
bottles, gallon jugs, three and five-gallon demijohns, all 
nearly full of whiskey. As this was in what was popularly 
known as “dry territory,” he did not know what to do with 
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such property; so a neighbor, who looked on with longing 
eyes, advised the administrator to return to Columbia and 
get instructions from the Probate Court. He did so, but the 
court hesistated; and the administrator consulted with a 
lawyer, who also hesitated. When the administrator and his 
legal adviser visited that country home the next day, all of 
the contents of that closet had disappeared, and that neighbor 
had also left home temporarily ; so the authority of an adminis- 
trator to sell whiskey in Boone county was not passed on by 
either court or prosecuting attorney. 

As stated, under the local option law, a druggist could sell 
whiskey on a physician’s prescription, but it was a violation 
of that law if he permitted whiskey to be drunk on his premises. 
One druggist who lived north of Columbia had a placard in 
his store, ‘‘No drinking allowed here;’ so he sold on physician's 
prescriptions. Once he made such a sale, and the purchaser 
drank the necessary remedy almost instanter. But at the 
trial, the druggist claimed that he had a cash register in his 
store, which was new to him. He said that in trying to 
register up this sale (which of course was for cash), he turned 
his back, when to his great surprise the purchaser took the 
medicine ‘“‘at one swallow.” The jury, composed of fellow 
citizens of his county, found the druggist not guilty. 

Another section of the statute required a druggist to keep 
and file in regular order all prescriptions for whiskey, and to 
produce them whenever called for by the grand jury, etc. A 
certain physician was once being investigated for writing too 
many prescriptions for whiskey, and a druggist was summoned 
to produce all of those prescriptions before the grand jury. 
But the night before the druggist was to appear before that 
august tribunal, a burglary was said to have been committed 
in that drug store, and all of the whiskey prescriptions dis- 
appeared. 

In 1875 the so-called three-mile law was passed by the 
legislature, which prohibited the sale of liquor within three 
miles of the state university; and in 1907 the so-called five- 
mile law was passed, which prohibited the granting of dram- 
shop license to any one within five miles of any educational 
institution having an enrollment of fifteen hundred or more 
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students. Judge Burckhartt decided that the three-mile law 
was unconstitutional; and Judge Woodson, of the Supreme 
Court, decided that the five-mile law was unconstitutional. 

The proprietor of a soft drink parlor in Harrisburg was 
prosecuted for selling “Hop Tea,” said to have been closely 
related to beer, perhaps a double first cousin. He was cleared 
in the Boone County Circuit Court, but when prosecuted for 
the same offense in the United States Court at Jefferson City, 
he entered a plea of guilty and paid the customary fine and 
costs. 

The only brewery that was ever built or operated in 
Boone county was one erected near where Highway sixty- 
three now crosses Hinkson creek, and it was operated by the 
Columbia Brewery Association in 1873-74. Prof. John 
Prosinger, a piano teacher in a Columbia school, who also 
played the pipe organ in the Columbia Presbyterian church, 
was the moving spirit in this enterprise; and he had a suitable 
building erected, also a room cut in the bluff for the storage of 
beer. Stock in the brewery was sold on a guaranty that it 
would pay fifteen per cent dividends, and some prominent 
bankers, business and professional men of Columbia and 
vicinity became stockholders, or thought they did. The 
foreman in charge of the brewery sold other liquors as well as 
beer, wine and cider (which was a violation of law), when it 
was discovered that the concern was not a corporation but a 
partnership; hence some ten so-called stockholders were 
indicted by the grand jury for the misdeeds of their foreman, 
and numerous debts of the brewery were then discovered. 
The piano teacher hastily left Columbia between sundown 
and sunup, and did not tarry long enough to collect the 
balance due him for his musical services, leaving the supposed 
stockholders with ‘“‘the bag to hold.” 

The national prohibition law, known as the “Volstead 
act,” and the state prohibition law, known as the “McCawley 
act,” prohibited the sale, transportation and possession of 
any kind of liquor in any quantity. When a negro was caught 
with whiskey in his possession, his code of ethics required 
him to take his punishment but to shield the man from 
whom he bought it; usually all that he could remember or 
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know was that he bought it from a white man driving a Ford 
car. Once when such an offender plead guilty for a fifth time, 
the court sarcastically said to him, “I suppose you bought 
this stuff from a white man driving a Ford car?”’ To which 
the offender replied, ‘“‘No sir, I bought it from that nigger 
that was killed here last week.” 

Bootlegging has been a violation of law for many years. 
It is said that the original bootlegger came from Boone county, 
at the time the United States statute first prohibited sale of 
liquor to Indians in Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. This 
man procured flat flask-shaped bottles in which he transported 
liquor past government officers into the territory, where he 
made distribution. He slipped one of these bottles down the 
leg of each boot—hence the name, “Boot-legger.” 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF LEAD MINING IN 
MISSOURI 


BY RUBY JOHNSON SWARTZLOW 


FIRST ARTICLE 


PART I. EARLY DEVELOPMENT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


INTRODUCTION 


The writer’s interest in the study of the early history of 
lead mining in Missouri was aroused on a trip through the 
mining districts of southeastern Missouri in the spring of 1929. 
She was a member of a group of students from the geology 
department of the University of Missouri who spent several 
days in that historic mining region under the supervision of 
Dr. W. A. Tarr. The people living in one area visited, that 
about Old Mine, still spoke French, the language of their 
forbears who colonized that community during the eighteenth 
century. This continuity of speech and the role of these 
peoples in the early history of southeastern Missouri sug- 
gested a problem for an interesting study. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present an account of the 
lead mining in Missouri from 1700 to 1820. An attempt has 
also been made to show the influence of the mining in this 
region upon various economic and social factors. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE LEAD REGION OF SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI 


The area under investigation consists of about 2,000 
square miles located in southeastern Missouri and is included 
in the present counties of Jefferson, Washington, St. Francois, 
Ste. Genevieve, and Madison. It is situated in the northeast- 
ern part of the Ozark region and is consequently hilly. 

Farming is not an especially profitable occupation, since 
the soils of the area are not well suited to agriculture except 


on the fertile flood plain deposits near the Mississippi and 
Meramec rivers. 
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The drainage pattern of the district is significant because 
each county can be explored by canoes or light-draught boats 
and thus the area can be approached from several directions. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PRIOR TO 1700 


Toward the latter part of the seventeenth century the 
French began to move down from their Canadian posts into 
the Mississippi valley. Various motives were responsible for 
this movement, the chief of which were: Desire for wealth 
either by means of the trade in fur or by finding precious 
metals, search for a western passage, hope of glory, or mis- 
sionary zeal. This movement of the French into the region 
later known as Louisiana territory was primarily into the 
Illinois country, east of the Mississippi river. 


La Salle traversed the Illinois country and in 1680 
reached the Mississippi river. In 1682, at the mouth of the 
river, he took possession of the country for France and named 
it Louisiana in honor of Louis XIV. 


Other explorations by French were conducted throughout 
the remaining years of the century and by 1700 two per- 
manent settlements had been made in the Illinois country, 
close to Missouri soil. These settlements were the missions 
of Kaskaskia and Cahokia and were located a short distance 
south of the site of St. Louis, on the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The importance of these settlements as a base from which 
expeditions were sent into the country on the west side of the 
Mississippi cannot be ignored. No permanent settlements or 
forts had been established within the present boundaries of 
Missouri at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


COUNTRIES IN CONTROL OF MISSOURI, 1700-1820 


The region which became Missouri was controlled by 
various countries during the years covered in this study. 
France was in possession of the region from the time when 
La Salle named it Louisiana until 1762 when she ceded the 
territory west of the Mississippi to Spain. In 1763, by the 
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Treaty of Paris, France ceded her possessions east of the 
Mississippi, except New Orleans, to England. As a result of 
the Treaty of Paris, hundreds of Illinois French crossed to the 
west bank of the Mississippi river into what later became the 
State of Missouri. Upper Louisiana (which contained the 
lead region) was not actually taken over by Spain until 1770. 
Although under nominal Spanish control from 1770 to 1800, 
French customs and usages were retained and the region 
remained essentially French in character throughout the 
eighteenth century.! 


In 1800 Louisiana was ceded by Spain to France by a 
secret treaty. Spanish officials remained in actual command 
in Upper Louisiana, however, until the day before the transfer 
to the United States in 1804.2 


Thus in 1804 the Missouri region came under American 
control for the first time, although a large part of its popula- 
tion was, by this time, made up of American born people. 
The area was called the District of Louisiana and was at- 
tached to Indiana Territory for governmental purposes until 
1805 when it was made the Territory of Louisiana. In 1812 
Missouri Territory was created, and in 1820 a state govern- 
ment was organized. Missouri was finally admitted to the 
union in 1821. 


THE FRENCH PERIOD (1700-1770) 


As has been previously stated, the movement of the 
French Canadians into the Mississippi valley, which began 
in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, was motivated 
chiefly by the desire to find precious metals, by the search 
for a western passage, by desire to secure an outlet for the 
fur trade, or by missionary zeal. While these adventurers 
were exploring in search of precious metals, the lead deposits 
of Missouri were discovered by some members of the exploring 


1ghoemaker, F. C., ‘‘Six Periods of Missouri History,’’ Mo. Hist. Rev., 
Vol. X, pp. 227-229. 

*Stoddard, Amos, ‘Letter to Mrs. Samuel Benham, June 16, 1804,’’ Mo. 
Hist. Soc. Colls., Vol. VI, p. 320. 
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parties. It is highly probable that the Indians may have led 
the whites to some mines.* 

The presence of lead ore in the Mississippi valley was 
noted by explorers in the seventeenth century. Missionary 
attendants and Indians obtained lead ore in the deposits 
about where Dubuque, Iowa, and Galena, Illinois, are situated 
now, and they used it for barter with French traders.‘ 

It has been common practice among both laymen and 
miners to refer to the chief lead ore mineral, galena, as lead. 
This practice grew up from the fact that the metal was not 
only obtained from the mineral but that the color of both is 
essentially the same. The presence of the sulphur in the 
galena and its physical characteristics were largely ignored in 
referring to it as lead. Asa result of this similarity the litera- 
ture is filled with expressions using the term lead when actu- 
ally the proper word to use was galena. 

This indiscriminate and mixed use of the two terms, by 
the writers describing the early history of areas in which the 
lead ore was found, has undoubtedly led to much confusion 
as to the actual discovery and utilization of the lead mines. 
It has also led to deductions as to the ability of the Indians, 
who occupied the area in which the deposits were found, to 
extract the metal from its ore mineral. They have been given 
credit, not infrequently, for having a metallurgical ability to 
treat the crude ore and recover the metal. There is no proof 
that they had this ability. 

The usage of the term lead for galena undoubtedly ac- 
counts for frequent references in the literature to the whites 


®*The word ‘‘mines’’ as used in this early period refers merely to a digging. 
Since the lead ore in Missouri occurs concentrated in the soil above the rock, 
one merely needed to dig a small pit and remove the mineral in order to secure 
the ore. There is no way of finding out just what the various writers refer to 
when they mention a mine. It may have been merely a place where the lead 
deposit was. It may have been a pit that had been marked out and from which 
perhaps only a sample of ore had been taken. It may have been a group of 
these pits from which a considerable amount of mineral had been removed. 
Thus the term is used in a very general sense and cannot be defined. The dis- 
covery of a mine is often mentioned by the early writers and it is not clear what 
was meant by a discovery. Did they mean that the presence of the lead ore was 
noted, that a sample was taken, or that actual mining was carried on from the 
date given as the time of discovery? Since there is no way of answering these 
questions the term “discovery” is a very vague one, and this fact must be kept 
in mind throughout the study of this early period. 

‘Jesuit Relations, Vol. I, p. 33. 
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securing lead from the Indians by exchange. The very heavy 
and insoluble mineral galena is concentrated in the soils during 
the weathering and removal of the rock surrounding the lead 
deposit. Fragments of galena might easily be found in streams 
and attention be attracted to them by their color and weight. 
Hence, it is not unlikely that the Indians were familiar with 
galena and that the whites, knowing its value, were eager not 


only to secure it from the Indians but also to learn of its 
source. 


The earliest mention of a lead mine in Missouri was 


made by Father Gravier in the story of his voyage during the 
year 1700. He states: 


We discovered the River Miaramigoua, where the very rich lead 
mine is situated, 12 or 13 leagues from Its mouth. The ore from this mine 
yields 3 fourths metal.® 


This citation refers to the lead mining region on the 
Meramec river in Washington county. From these brief 


5Proof that the Indians of Missouri had no knowledge of smelting lead is 
found in the following quotation: 

“Before the arrival of the whites, the tribes n. of Mexico had made con- 
siderable progress in the arts of metallurgy, dealing almost exclusively with 
copper. The other metals utilized were gold, silver, iron, and galena (lead ore). 
Galena was known only in the form of ore, and the same is true of iron (hema- 
tite, pyrites, etc.), except where chance bits of meteoric iron came into the hands 
of the native artisan. Copper alone was mined.’’ Handbook of American 
Indians North of Mezico, edited by Hodge, F. W., Part I, Bureau of Amer. 
Ethnology, Bull. 30,1907, p. 847. 

“The Indians of the Mississippi Valley, especially the mound builders, 
seem to have prized this ore (galena) very highly in the form in which it usually 
occurs—masses of blue-gray, glistening cubical crystals. It was probably 
valued for its beauty, as was also the yellow crystals of iron pyrites, and possibly 
had special significance with the mound-building tribes, as it is found placed 
upon the sacrificial altars. In some cases the heat of the altar fires has been 
sufficient to melt part of the ore, but it does not appear that the Indians had 
learned to make any practical use of the lead.’’ Jbid., p. 481. 

®Jesuit Relations, Vol. LXV, p. 105. 

It must be kept in mind that the statements made by these early writers 
in regard to location must be greatly discounted. There is great discrepancy 
in their reports due to the fact that the geography of the region was unknown. 
As late as 1765 geographical knowledge was very distorted and exceedingly 
vague. (See Map of Louisiana page iv in Swartzlow, Ruby, The Early History 
of Lead Mining in Missouri, Master's Thesis, University of Missouri, 1933.) 
Therefore, very little meaning, and in most cases none at all, can be attached to 
definite distances cited in the reports of the travelers and explorers. Place 
names are the best key to the actual location of any region, river, etc., cited. 
Thus, the ‘River Miaramigoua” refers to the river Meramec. The south 
fork of this river, called the Black River at the present time, has its source in 
the region of the lead mines of Washington county. 
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words of Father Gravier it may be concluded that these 
mines may possibly have been worked for some time previous 
to 1700. It seems probable that the whites took possession of 
any deposits which the savages may have known about. Yet 
there can be no definite conclusion drawn except that the lead 
ore was there and that some had been smelted, either by an 
assay (which is the more probable conclusion) or that actual 
mining and smelting had been done at this place. 

The first so-called mineralogical expedition into the 
Mississippi valley region was led by Le Seur. The party, 
consisting of twenty men and Indian guides, reached the 
mouth of the Mississippi river in 1700 and sailed up the river. 
Penicaut, a member of the group, wrote an account of the 
journey. Penicaut spoke of the settlement at Kaskaskia 
which he said had been established for three years. He also 
wrote of a little stream situated on the west side of the Mis- 
sissippi which was named the Saline because of two springs 
of salt water which were there. It was here that the French 
and the Illinois came to get their supplies of salt. Penicaut 
continues his account as follows: 


Then we went eight leagues farther up, where one finds a small stream, 
which is on the left, called the Meramec. It is by that stream that the 
savages go to a mine of lead which is fifty leagues from the banks of the 
Mississippi. One finds eighteen leagues from there, farther up stream, 


the village of the Illinois, on the right of the Mississippi, on the banks of 
this river.’ 


The above notation is all that Penicaut relates concerning 
the lead mines in Missouri so they were probably not visited 
by any of Le Seur’s party. After passing up the Mississippi 
along what later became Missouri Territory they continued 
north and visited the mineral districts of Illinois and Wis- 
consin. 

As far as is known, Lemoine D’Iberville is the first 
Frenchman who became interested in exploiting the mineral 
wealth in Missouri. Early in the eighteenth century he re- 
quested the exclusive privilege of working the mines on the 


™aregry, P., Relation de Penicaut, pp. 407, 408. 


The Saline creek empties into the Mississippi river about ten miles below 
Ste. Genevieve. 
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Meramec river from the king of France. In his petition the 
limits of the district which he desired were stated as beginning 
on the Saline, thence up the Mississippi to the mouth of the 
Missouri and up the Missouri to the Osage. He solicited 
authority to go to the coast of Guinea to trade for negroes, and 
also asked for the exclusive right to trade for beaver skins.® 


This petition of D’Iberville is the first recorded request 
for a grant of land with trade and mining privileges within the 
limits of Missouri. Due to the death of D’Iberville, the peti- 
tion was never acted upon.’® 


The next important exploration to the western side of 
the Mississippi river was the expedition sent out during the 
time when Bienville was in charge of Louisiana. It was 
detailed to explore the Missouri to its sources in the year 1708. 
Probably the primary purpose was a search for precious 
metals. There was also, however, a fear that the Spaniards 
were planning to extend their claim to the region, and the 
French wished to prevent any encroachments by the Spaniards. 
There are no details preserved concerning this expedition.!® 


A few years after this expedition up the Missouri a new 
corps of officials was appointed to govern the Louisiana 
country due to the fact that a charter had been granted to 
Anthony Crozat by Louis XIV. This charter, dated Sept. 
14, 1712, gave exclusive privileges over the country of Louisi- 
ana for a period of fifteen years to Anthony Crozat.!"' The 
district included in the country of Louisiana as described by 
this grant was made up of the present states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas. 








8Marery, P., Establissements des Francais, p. 617. 

°Du Pratz, L., History of Louisiana, p. 9. 

Du Pratz states that D’Iberville died at Havana in 1701. Houck, in his 
History of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 274, says that D'Iberville’s petition was pre- 
sented in 1702 and was never acted upon but Houck does not give the reason. 
The discrepancy in dates may mean that one of the writers erred or it may 
merely mean that although the petition was ready for presentation before the 
death of D’Iberville in 1701, it was not actually presented until 1702. 

10Nasitir, A. P., ‘The Formation of the Missouri Company,”’ Mo. Hist. 
Rev., Vol. XXV, p. 10. 

il—phere is some disagreement in the accounts concerning the length of 
duration of this grant. A translation of the original letters patent found in the 
Journal of La Harpe, p. 39, stated the length of grant as fifteen years and this 
source was considered the most reliable one available. 
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The privileges granted to Crozat gave him the exclusive 
rights to commerce. It was hoped that Crozat would be able 
to open up a trade with the Spaniards in Mexico and he was 
to establish a commercial depot at Dauphine Island.” 

In addition to commercial privileges, Crozat was granted 
rights in regard to mineral deposits in the country. He was 
given permission to search for minerals and precious gems 
with the provision that the propriety of the mines should 
belong to Crozat and his heirs if Crozat would give to the 
crown one-fifth of all the produce of the mines of gold and 
silver and the tenth part of all other mineral which he ex- 
tracted." 

The agents and directors appointed by Crozat to take 
charge of affairs in Louisiana are listed as follows: M. de la 
Mothe Cadillac, the new governor general of Louisiana; M. 
Duclos, the intendant commissary; M. de Richebourg, MM. 
Le Bas, comptroller, and Dirigouin, La Laire des Ursins, 
agents and directors. These men arrived at Dauphine Island 
on May 7, 1713. 

The Company’s officers attempted to gain admission to 
the Spanish ports and build up a carrying trade but the 
Spaniards refused to open up the ports to them. The expedi- 
tion was thus a failure commercially. 

In regard to the exploitation of the minerals in the new 
country, the failure was just as great as that of commerce, 





Journal of La Harpe, pp. 39-40. 
“The article referring to mineral rights in the Letters Patent granted to 
M. Crozat is as follows: 

‘“‘We permit him to search for, open and dig all sorts of mines, veins and 
minerals throughout the whole extent of the said country of Louisiana, and to 
transport the profits thereof into any port of France, during the fifteen years: 
and we grant in perpetuity to him, his heirs and others claiming under him or 
them, the property of, in and to the mines, veins and minerals which he shall 
bring to bear, paying us, in lieu of all claim, the fifth part of the gold and silver 
which the said Sieur Crozat shall cause to be transported to France at his own 
charges into what port he pleases, and the tenth part of what effects he shall 
draw from the other mines, veins and minerals, which tenth he shall transfer 
and convey to our magazines in the said country of Louisiana. 

““We likewise permit him to search for precious stones and pearls, paying 
us the fifth part in the same manner as mentioned for the gold and silver. 

‘*We will that the said Sieur Crozat, his heirs, or those claiming under him 
the perpetual right, shall forfeit the propriety of the said mines, veins and 
minerals, if they discontinue the work during three years, and that in such 
case the said mines, veins and minerals shall be fully reunited to our domain, 
by virtue of this present article, without the formality of any process of law.”’ 
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from a financial point of view. Nevertheless, the interest in 
minerals did result in the first visit of a white man to the 
region of Mine La Motte. It is this visit that probably was 


the genesis of any interest in lead deposits in this region of 
Missouri. 


As has been said, M. de la Mothe Cadillac was appointed 
the governor general of the country and reached Dauphine 
Island in 1713. At the end of the year 1714, a man named Du 
Tisne arrived at Mobile (where Cadillac and the other officers 
were located) to enter the service of M. Crozat. He brought 
with him two specimens of minerals from mines which he said 
were in the neighborhood of the Kaskaskias. These specimens 
had been given to him by some Canadians. M. de la Mothe 
had the minerals assayed and found that they contained a 
great deal of silver and concluded to visit them privately. 
He therefore set out for the Illinois in the early part of the 
year 1715. On his arrival there he inquired of the Canadians, 
who had given the specimens to Du Tisne, where the mine 
was to be found. They told him that the specimens came from 
Mexico, and that it had been in jest that they had stated to 
Du Tisne that they came from the Kaskaskias. Soon after, 
M. de la Mothe Cadillac set out to explore the lead mines 
fourteen leagues into the interior, to the west of the river." 


There is additional documentary evidence that La Mothe 
Cadillac visited in 1715 the mine which bears his name. In 
the journal of Diron D’Artaguiette the following notation is 
made under date of April, 1723: 


From this salt spring going west fourteen leagues back is the region 
of the mines which M. de la Motte Cadillac, formerly commandant of the 
country, had opened up about the year 1715." 


La Harpe also reports that in October, 1715, M. de la 
Mothe Cadillac with his son returned from Illinois to Mobile. 
He brought several specimens with him. In the following 
month he sailed for France.'® 


“Journal of La Harpe, p. 43. 


15** Journal of D’ Artaguiette,’’ in Mereness, Travels in the American Colonies, 
1690-1783, p. 69. 


’ Journal of La Harpe, p. 45. 
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By this time it was evident that the attempt of Crozat 
to exploit the Louisiana country was unsuccessful and since the 
effort to control commerce had failed when the Spanish ports 
of Mexico were closed to the French, Crozat was hopelessly 
discouraged. Therefore he decided to give up his charter 
and retroceded it to the crown in August, 1717. 


(To be continued) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF FICTION ON THE 
MISSOURI FRONTIER (1830-1860) 


BY CARLE BROOKS SPOTTS 


FIRST ARTICLE 
INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to determine the leading 
works of fiction produced in Missouri before 1860 and to 
trace their development as related to the main stream of 
American fiction of the time. It is hoped that this study 
may reveal, too, something of the temper and general literary 
culture of the people. To this end an introductory chapter 
on the social and literary culture was thought advisable. 

That the rise of interest in the culture and literature of 
the frontier was stimulated by the work of Professor Turner 
and others in the field of history needs no elaboration here. 
Both Professor Gregory Paine (Sewanee Review, April, 1928) 
and, more recently, Professor Percy Boynton (The Rediscovery 
of the Frontier, Chicago, 1931) have traced this story from the 
point of view of American literature. 


Besides the general studies on Middle Western literature, 
such as the excellent and thorough studies by Professor Rusk 
and Miss Dondore, several writers from this State have done 
valuable work. Dr. Alexander DeMenil’s biographical 
sketches of Missouri authors, Miss M. M. Brashear’s study of 
Missouri verse writers and of Mark Twain’s early writing, 
Mr. F. A. Sampson's Bibliography of Missouri Authors (Sedalia, 
Missouri, 1901), the recent life of William Clark Breckenridge, 
and Mr. W. G. B. Carson’s work on the St. Louis theatre have 
been useful. 

The present work was greatly facilitated by the excellent 
collection of Missouri periodicals, novels, and short stories 
in the State Historical Society library at Columbia, Missouri. 
The collection was supplemented by books and periodicals 
from other sources, principally, the Kansas City Public 
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Library, the St. Louis Public Library, the University of Mis- 
souri Library, and the Missouri Historical Society library at 
St. Louis. 

A given work has been considered Missouri fiction when 
it was written in Missouri by one who was, for at least several 
years, a resident of this State. 

I am especially indebted to Miss M. M. Brashear of the 
English faculty of the University of Missouri for suggestions 
at the beginning of this study and to Mr. Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, secretary of the State Historical Society of Missouri, 
and to members of his staff, Mr. Squires, Mr. King, and Miss 
Guitar, for valuable aid in finding material and for generous 
interest in the progress of the work." 


CHAPTER I 
CULTURAL BACKGROUNDS 
I 


Some acquaintance with frontier conditions is necessary 
to an understanding of frontier literature. This chapter will 
attempt a summary of the conditions under which the Mis- 
souri settlers lived and the efforts made by these settlers to 
provide certain recognized cultura! values, such as education, 
the theatre, libraries, books and newspapers. It was thought 
desirable to treat this phase of the study in some detail as 
little has been written on Missouri history from this point of 
view. 

By 1821, the year Missouri was admitted into the Union 
as a state, the citizens of Missouri could look back over a 
considerable history. Politically, the territory now included 
in the State of Missouri had been under French rute, then 
Spanish rule (1762-1800), and then French rule again for a 
few years before it became a part of the United States. But 
only the French and the Americans left any important cul- 
tural imprint on the State. Ste. Genevieve, the oldest settle- 
ment in the State, was founded about 1735 by French miners, 





1This paper is slightly condensed from the writer’s Ph. D. thesis on file at 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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who came there to work the lead mines. St. Louis was founded 
in 1764 by Pierre Laclede Liguest, commonly known as 
Laclede. He came with a large group of trappers and hunters 
to form a post for trade with the Indians. There were proba- 
bly about 1000 people in the two settlements by 1769. 


In a rapidly increasing stream settlers from the East 
began pushing across the Alleghenies and down the Ohio in 
rafts, flatboats, keelboats, and nondescript vessels to settle 
on the newest of frontiers. Others who had left the seaboard 
during the panic following the American Revolution, now 
finding their neighbors too close in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and other states to the east and southeast, 
crossed the Mississippi, often with a few slaves, to take up 
land. The gathering momentum of the stream is seen in the 
census reports. From a population of 1000 in 1769 the number 
of Missouri’s inhabitants had grown to 10,000 (including 
1500 negro slaves) by 1804, and to 66,586 (including about 
10,200 negro slaves) by 1820.4 Timothy Flint, Presbyterian 
minister and later editor and author, saw as many as one 
hundred immigrants a day pass through St. Charles during 
1817 and 1818. They came with loaded wagons, cattle, horses, 
hogs, sheep, and often with from three to twenty slaves. 
Although he did not approve of slavery, he found it a ‘‘very 
pleasing and patriarchal scene.”*® Whites and slaves alike 
were enthusiastic over their adventure. Some said to him, 
“Tf this is so rich, what must Boone’s Lick be!’”® 


Perhaps the best first-hand view of Missouri at this time 
is that given by Flint. Coming down the Ohio river, he first 
saw the Mississippi on April 28, 1816. His first acquaintance 
with the inhabitants was with those on the lower banks and 
with the wild and unruly boatmen. The former he found 
“vawning as if under the constant influence of fever and 


2E. M. Violette, A History of Missouri (N. Y., 1918), p. 18. 

3Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, History of the United States (N. Y., 1921), 
pp. 228-230. 

‘Violette, op. cit., p. 39; Jonas Viles, ‘‘Missouri in 1820,’’ Mo. Hist. Rev., 
Vol. 15, p. 37 (Oct., 1920). 

5Recollections of the Last Ten Years (Boston, 1826), p. 201. 

®Tbid., p. 202. 
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ague.”’? Of the boatmen he said: ‘They claim to be the 
genuine and original breed, compounded of the horse, alli- 
gator, and snapping turtle.” Most of the villages he found 
to be French and mentions many amiable and polished people. 
The Americans were moving on to take up land. In general 
he found that the people were not yet a reading people. ‘Few 
good books are brought into the country. The few literary 
men who are here, seeing nothing to excite or reward their 
pursuits, seeing other objects exclusively occupy all minds, 
soon catch the prevailing feeling. The people are too busy, 
too much occupied in making farms and speculations to think 
of literature.’’® 


The early settlers kept near the only highways in exist- 
ence—the rivers. Consequently, the frontier line of 1820 
formed a T-shaped settlement (the top of the “T” the Mis- 
sissippi and the stem the Missouri). This area had a density 
of about three persons per square mile or one per square mile 
over the entire state.® 


Partly because of its geographic position Missouri re- 
mained until long after the pioneer period the most populous 
of the states west of the Mississippi river. The earliest ex- 
plorers recognized that the Missouri river must be the gateway 
to the West, although they underestimated the distance to the 
Pacific.” It was the highway for the early hunters, trappers, 
and traders. Independence, near Kansas City, became the 
outfitting post for the thousands who went to settle the West. 
The trade with the Spanish in the Southwest had its origin 
in Franklin, Missouri, in 1821.1! Later, Independence became 
the outpost for both the Santa Fe Trail and the Oregon Trail. 


The general character of the early Western settler has 
been variously interpreted. At the one extreme he is called 


TIbid., pp. 97-98. Flint soon learned that almost all newcomers contracted 
malarial fever (ague or ‘“‘shakes’’). For other contemporary views of the keel- 
boatmen see the present writer's article, ‘“‘Mike Fink in Missouri,’ in the 
Missouri Historical Reriew. Vol. 28, No. 1 (October, 1933). 

8Flint, op. cit., p. 185. 

°James Truslow Adams, The Epic of America (N. Y., 1931), p. 141; Walter 
B. Stevens, Missourians One Hundred Years Ago (Columbia, Mo., 1917), p. 12; 
Viles, op. cit., p. 37; Violette, op. cit., p. 81. 

10G. J. Garraghan, Ill. Cath. Rev., Vol. 9, No. 4, pp. 306-321 (Apr., 1927). 

Missouri Intelligencer, June 25, 1821. 
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the ‘‘pioneer” and described as heroic, adventurous, coura- 
geous, an unspoiled child of nature; at the other, he is called a 
“‘backwoodsman” and described as crude, unlettered, barba- 
rous, shiftless, a weakling who fled the rigors of competitive 
society.“ Undoubtedly all classes came to the frontier. 
Many came to escape a social order that gave special favors 
to wealth. Some came, to escape the long hours and almost 
intolerable conditions of Eastern, and particularly New 
England, factory life."* Farm boys, wishing to remain inde- 
pendent, found the offer of free Western lands attractive. 
Some fled to escape the law. The shiftless migrated in the 
hope of an easy success. Mechanics, merchants and traders, 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, and journalists, finding an unusual 
opportunity for their services on the frontier, came too. 


Perhaps the love of adventure was as strong a motive as 
the economic one in this great Western migration. The social 
graces were likely to be left behind or lost in the rigors of 
frontier life; but, on the other hand, the frontier was a training 
ground for quite different qualities—courage, resourcefulness, 
independence, and democratic thinking." The great influence 
of the West on the settler and on the rest of the United States, 
James Truslow Adams thinks, was the broadening and deep- 
ening of the dream of a better and a richer life for all of us. 
Had the western boundary of the United States ended with 
the Allegheny mountains, the same writer points out, our 
country would have “continued along the lines of eighteenth 
century European culture.’ 


See Adams, op. cit., p. 155, where Timothy Dwight, president of Yale, is 
quoted; Flint, op. cit., pp. 174-175, refutes the ‘“‘bitter representations of the 
learned and virtuous Dr. Dwight.’’ An excellent realistic view is Floyd C. 
Shoemaker's ‘‘The Pioneer,"’ Mc. Hist. Rev., Vol. 9, pp. 241-256 (Jan., 1925). 

Adams, op. cit., p. 155 ff. 

44. M. Schlesinger, A Political and Social History of the United States 
(N. Y., 1925), p. 4. One of the editors of The Western Journal gives resourceful- 
ness as the leading quality of the Western man: ‘The habit of locating and 
opening up farms in the sombre forests, and bright prairies of the West, ten, 
twenty, thirty. and even fifty miles from any other habitation, and, depending 
upon their own individual resources for almost everything, has given them a 
self-reliance and proud independence which perhaps no other people ever 
possessed.”” T. F. Risk, The Western Journal, St. Louis, Vol. 5, p. 158 (Jan., 
1851). See also Frederick J. Turner, The Frontier in Amer. History (N. Y., 1920), 
p. 30-31. 

16 Adams, op. cit., p. 114. 
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The presence of slaves in Missouri tended to modify 
socially democratic ideals. In a few sections, at least, a 
barrier existed not only between slave and master but also 
between slave-owning settlers and those who did not have 
slaves." However, the number of slaves in Missouri was 
never great. While in some of the Southern states there were 
as many slaves as white people, in Missouri slaves never 
constituted as much as eighteen per cent of the population, 
and by 1860 this number had declined to less than ten per 
cent.!7. Furthermore, as the number of slaves held by any 
master was not large, the relation between slave and master 
was often close.!* It was the opinion of William Clark Brecken- 
ridge, whose knowledge of Missouri history was great, that 
“slavery in Missouri in 1860 was a dying institution.’’!® 
It was sufficiently alive, however, during the period following 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854 to cause much 
hostility and bloodshed between the “‘Jayhawkers” (many of 
them sent to Kansas by Eli Thayer’s New England Emigrant 
Aid Society) and the settlers of western Missouri, who were 
bent on making Kansas a slave state.”° 


Much of the literary history of Missouri before 1860 
centers around St. Louis. Yet it had during the early part of 
this period only a small percentage of the population. In 1830 
it had only 5,852 out of a total population of the State of 
140,455 and in 1840 it had 16,469 out of 383,702. The typical 
Missourian in the early period was the lonely settler. Al- 
though he did not write the literature, it was he who sat for 
the portrait for much of it. His manner of living was crude 
and extremely limited, but perhaps not dull and certainly 


See Chapter 5, below. The novel Western Border Life; or What Fanny 
Hunter Saw and Heard in Kansas and Missouri, pictures a sharp social caste 
system in western Missouri. The time is about 1855. 

Violette, op. cit., p. 287 note. 

18For a rebuttal of some of the alleged evils of slavery see the following 
reviews of Uncle Tom's Cabin and A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin: Western Journal 
and Civilian (St. Louis), Vol. 9, pp. 133-139 (Nov., 1852); Vol. 10, p. 320 ff. 
(1853); Vol. 10, p. 388 ff. (1853). 

James M. Breckenridge, William Clark Breckenridge, Historical Research 
Writer and Bibliographer (St. Louis, 1932), p. 203. 

2°The first band from Boston arrived in Kansas in August, 1854, and “hell 
began to pop immediately upon their arrival and kept it up until the Civil War 
was over.”’ Ibid., p. 305. 
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not without adventure. A glance at his manner of living may 
help us better to judge of the accuracy of the picture in the 
fiction of the time. 


It was a virgin land, full of beauty, full also of riches, into which 
these pioneer Americans came. The grass on the prairie ranges grew 
higher than a man’s head, and the cattle could not keep it down. There 
were wild fruits, berries, plums, pawpaws, herbs for sauce or physic, 
flowers exquisite as hothouse exotics. The vines hung heavy with grapes. 
. ... Everywhere there was game... .; the bison had gone west, but the 
deep paths cut by his feet and the wallows where he had rolled and plastered 
his huge sides with mud were still visible. Few rifles cracked that did not 
bring down a deer or a wild turkey. Snakes were only too numerous until 
the droves of hogs exterminated them.” 


Ground corn made up into johnny cake or pone or mush 
was one of the principal foods. Besides an abundance of pork 
and wild game, honey was plentiful. If we may believe a 
rhymester of the time, some of the frontiersmen found it 
more pleasant to hunt bear and honey than to till the soil. 


. His wife, poor dame, now raised her voice, 
And told him, if it was his choice 
To live like pigs on roasting ears, 
She really must express her fears 
He’d die in ten or fifteen years; 
’Though ague never killed a man, 
I know that Bear and honey can; 
I wish, instead of hunting bees, 
You'd clear away these cotton trees, 
And let the air and sun assail 
The damp recesses of this vale; 
Then garden vegetables would grow, 
And better soups we’d make, you know, 
That work on invalids such cures; 
’Twould redden, too, that face of yours... .” 








213. Thomas Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County (Philadelphia, 
1883), Vol. 1, p. 298. Wetmore wrote in 1837 (Gazetteer of Missouri, St. Louis, 
1837, p. 29): ‘‘The game of Missouri, the ranks of which are thinned as settle- 
ments advance, consists of elk, deer, turkeys, grouse, geese, swan and brandt, 
and a great variety of ducks, snipe, upland plover, partridges, wild pigeons and 
pheasants.’’ Rabbits and squirrels as well as raccoons, groundhogs, and o’pos- 
sums were also plentiful. 

22 Missouri Intelligencer, Oct. 1, 1822; Stevens, op. cit., p. 17, quotes a letter 
from Bryan & Rose, Pioneer Families of Mo. ‘The men and dogs had a fine 
time, but us poor women have to suffer. We pack water from one-half mile 
to one mile for cooking and washing. My advice is, stay where you are. But 
if you see anyone coming to this country, send a plank cradle for poor little 
Patrick.”’ 
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The farm produced almost everything the settlers demanded. 
“They rarely used tea and coffee; the sheep-shearing produced 
wool sufficient for winter clothing; the cotton and linen that 
was worn was raised, and spun, and woven, and made up at 
home.”’* A coon skin for a cap, a deer skin for moccasins, 
a hollowed log with pestle for a hominy mill, another for a 
canoe, plaited straw or corn “shucks” for a horse collar, wood 
(and wood only) for a cabin and a wagon—these were some 
of the adaptations readily made. Furs and peltries were 
exchanged for the few importations—shot, knives, needles, 
and enough whiskey to keep away the “shakes.” 


The short stories of the time picture the settler more 
often in his amusements than in his everyday work. 


Horse-races, especially scrub matches and quarter races, were fre- 
quent. There were gander-pullings™ too, and shooting matches for 
turkeys, all of which amusements, as the women kept away from them, 
were boisterous and disorderly, much whiskey consumed, and free and 
rough-and-tumble fights very common. . . . There was much co-operation 
in the pioneer society—it was “help me and I will help you” at log rollings, 
house-raisings, wood-choppings, corn-shuckings, and rail-splittings. All 
turned out if a child was lost, and everyone went to a funeral, to a camp- 


meeting, to county court, to a political barbecue, and to a public sale or 
vendue.* 


Washington Irving followed the Missouri river across the 
State in 1832 and found very ‘civil treatment’’ everywhere.” 
Timothy Flint also found the settlers hospitable and traveled 
without danger. 


I have travelled in these regions thousands of miles. . . . I never have 
carried the slightest weapon of defence. I scarcely remember to have 
experienced anything that resembled insult or to have felt myself in danger 
from the people. .. . 





Scharf, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 298. For other descriptions of the domestic 
life of the times see: Stevens, op. cit., pp. 13-15; Mary Alicia Owen, ‘Social 
Customs and Usages in Missouri During the Last Century,’’ Mo. Hist. Rev., 
Vol. 15, pp. 176-191 (Oct., 1920). 

The head and neck of the gander was stuck through a hole in an over- 
head platform. The men rode under and attempted to pull off the gander's 
neck without being dislodged from their horses. 

Scharf, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 299. 

*pierre M. Irving, The Life and Letters of Washington Irving (N. Y., 1895), 
Vol. 2, p. 266. 
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I have found the backwoodsmen to be such as I have described: a 
hardy, adventurous, hospitable, rough, but sincere and upright race of 
people. I have received so many kindnesses from them, that it becomes 
me always to preserve a grateful and affectionate remembrance of them. . . . 
They care little about ministers, and think less about paying them. They 
are averse to all, even the most necessary restraints. They are destitute 
of the forms and observations of society and religion; but they are sincere 
and kind without professions, and have a coarse but substantial mor- 
ality. .. .27 


II 


Educational facilities among the settlers were neces- 
sarily poor.* Even in St. Louis public schools were late 
arrivals, the efforts made in formal education being largely 
private. The first English school in St. Louis was started 
about 1804.2 On October 17, 1808, the Missouri Gazette 
announced ‘‘a number of school books for sale at this office,”’ 
and various private schools advertised during the following 
years. Typical of many was that of Timothy Flint and James 
Sawyer, who associated on June 1, 1816, “for the purpose of 
continuing to teach the first principles of education upon the 
Lancastrian system, and the higher branches, as grammar, 
geography, with the use of maps and globes, composition, 
rhetoric, the Latin and Greek languages and philosophy.’’*° 
The reverend Mason Peck and another Baptist minister 
announced the opening of a similar academy in 1818. 

Yet as late as April 10, 1837, the Missouri Republican 
could say: ‘There is not at this time a single common school 
system under public patronage. After all the legislation upon 
the subject no system has been formed, nor one step taken 
that is likely to result in securing anything to the cause of 
education. The practice is to employ a teacher for three to 
six months at the lowest possible rate at which his services 
can be procured........ ; hence a large part of our popula- 

27Flint, op. cit., pp. 175-178. 

%Henry Rowe Schoolcraft attributes the ‘“‘deplorable” state of ‘‘society 
among the rising generation’’ to a lack of education and religious training. 
“In their childish disputes the boys frequently stab each other with knives... . 
They begin to assert their independence as soon as they can walk .. ."" (Tour 
in the Interior of Missouri and Arkansas (London, 1821), pp. 49-50). 


Scharf, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 824. 
%7bid., p. 825. 
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tion are growing up without ever knowing how to read.” 
During the next year the first public (but not entirely free) 
schools were organized. Professor Rusk has shown that in 
1840 only one-twenty-third of the population of Missouri 
was in “primary or common” schools. Other Western states 
ranged from about one-seventh in Ohio and Michigan to one- 
thirty-second in Kentucky.*' Missouri, however, had a larger 
proportion of academies and grammer schools than most of 
the Western states.** The legislation in 1856 alloting twenty- 
five per cent of the revenues of the State for distribution to 


the districts for free schools spread the benefits of education 
to all the counties. 


Ill 


Besides the influences of education and of the frontier 
itself on the character and culture of the frontiersman, we 
should note also the influence of books—the literary culture. 
It is difficult today to form an adequate conception of the 
books and other reading matter available in frontier times, 
but revealing glimpses are to be found here and there in the 
notices of travelers, the reports of libraries, and in the lists 
of books advertised for sale by the booksellers. 


It is probable that almost every family, however poor, 
brought a few books to the frontier, though both the quantity 
and the quality cannot now be estimated. The better edu- 
cated seem to have had libraries. Both H. M. Brackenridge 
and Timothy Flint mentioned several private collections of 
books.** Edward Bates, who was a prominent member of 
the Missouri constitutional convention of 1820, is also said 
to have had an extensive library.™ 


But more important are the public libraries, in the estab- 
lishment of which St. Louis seems to have had unusual popular 


*tRalph Leslie Rusk, The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier (N. Y., 
1926), Vol. I, p. 56, n. 

2 7bid., p. 57. 

Brackenridge, H. M., Recollections of Persons and Places in the West, 
2nd ed. (Phila., 1868), p. 231; Flint, op. cit., p. 229. 

*“gcharf, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 1588; Louis Houck, A History of Missouri 
(Chicago, 1908), Vol. 3, p. 72. 
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support. The St. Louis Public Library had over eleven 
hundred volumes and 181 shareholders at five dollars each 
at the end of 1824.%° By the beginning of 1833 the library 
owned fourteen hundred books® and by 1837 nearly four 
thousand volumes.** 

The Mercantile Library, although starting later, had 
equally good support. When it opened in 1846 it had over 
sixteen hundred volumes and a membership of 283, mostly 
business men. This library was getting, during its second 
year, twelve American and twelve foreign periodicals.*® By 
the end of 1850 it possessed about five thousand volumes, 
valued at over eight thousand dollars,“ and by 1854, when the 
library was moved into a new $140,000 building, over ten 
thousand volumes and nearly one thousand members.“ 

A few other public libraries existed early in the frontier 
settlements. Franklin, a town of about twelve hundred 
people, had a library of some kind in 1820.% An announce- 
ment of a meeting of the directors of this library is printed in 
the Missouri Intelligencer for May 28, 1822. Another brave 
attempt at literary culture is indicated in the organization 
early in 1829 of a Boon’s Lick Library at Fayette, Missouri, 
another small frontier village. Membership fees were five 
dollars each.“ Of particular interest is the Hannibal Library 
Institute of Hannibal, Missouri, the Mississippi river town 
in which Mark Twain spent his boyhood. It had 425 books 
on its shelves in 1853. There were probably many other 
public libraries in other frontier settlements. 


(To be continued.) 


For a comparison of St. Louis and other frontier towns in this respect 
see Rusk, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 67-69. 

Scharf, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 887. 

37Free Press, St. Louis, Jan. 17, 1833. 

Rusk, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 69. 

Scharf, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 888. 

40 Western Journal, St. Louis, Vol. 6, p. 67 (April, 1851). 

‘Igcharf, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 889. For other smaller libraries in St. Louis at 
this time see ibid., pp. 886-902. 

“6. W. Stephens, Mo. Hist. Rev., Vol. 13, p. 363 (July, 1919). 

48 Missouri Intelligencer, May 9, 1829. 

“47annibal Journal, March 31, 1853, cited by M. M. Brashear, Formative 
Influences in the Mind and Writings of Mark Twain (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1930), 
p. 166 (Ph.D. thesis; University of North Carolina). 
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JOSEPH B. McCULLAGH 


BY WALTER B. STEVENS 


FIFTEENTH ARTICLE 
THE KNIGHTS OF ST. PATRICK AND THEIR ORGAN 


An organization known as the Knights of St. Patrick 
existed in St. Louis some years for the purpose of giving a 
glorious banquet at the Southern Hotel on the evening of St. 
Patrick’s Day. The membership consisted in the main of 
Democratic officeholders and politicians. The Republican 
annually gave much space to the speeches and incidents of 
these banquets. Mr. McCullagh, however, made the Globe- 


Democrat the self-appointed organ of the Knights after this 
manner: 


Now that the election is over, that brilliant array of Hibernian sav- 
ants, known as the Knights of St. Patrick, can turn their attention from 
affairs of state to matters more intimately connected with the social and 
intellectual elevation of the human race. We believe that all the Knights 
who were not elected last Tuesday are to be sworn in as deputy sheriffs. 
They will then cultivate their natural talents for the refining arts of music, 
poetry and oratory, and the Globe-Democrat, as their organ, will record 
their illustrious achievements. 

It is proper to say in relation to the polyglot menu recently issued 
by the University Club—a document in which French and English nouns 
meet each other in anonymous familiarity—that the literary committee 
discovered while in the midst of their labors that their excellent French 
dictionary had been carried off for the evening by a member who was 
rehearsing for a society call. Hereafter that valuable work will be chained 
to a table, so as to be always within reach of the committee. 

The Knights of St. Patrick have invited President Diaz to their 
banquet. They will issue a better menu than the University Club re- 
cently gave forth. At any rate, if they use any French or Spanish, they 
will use it correctly. The Knights can drink toasts in seven different 
languages. Indeed, it would be hard to name a language in which the 
Knights cannot drink. 


REMINDERS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY 


As citizens of St. Louis we have local subjects for thanksgiving which 
should not be forgotten to-day. Let us be thankful for Mayor Overstolz 
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—that his term is nearly up; for Health Officer Francis—that he will go 
out with Mayor Overstolz; for the police commissioners—that some of us 
have been allowed to go home late at night without being compelled to 
put up our hands at the bidding of highwaymen; for the Board of Public 
Improvements—that our streets are no muddier and no dustier than they 
are; for the Union Depot—that a man can be sheltered from the rain 
under it if he hoists an umbrella; for the big bridge—that it costs only 
25 cents and not 50 cents or $5 to cross it; for the gas company—that with 
all its faults its light is better than a tallow candle, although not much; 
for Charles P. Johnson and Col. Don Morrison—that neither is likely to 
be torn away from us and thrust into the Senate at Washington; for George 
Bain—that in him we have a man who never refused to serve on a com- 
mittee and is never seen without a button-hole bouquet; for the Knights 
of St. Patrick—that they are always willing to take office and never willing 
to resign; for Me and Dick—that they have a slate ready made for the 
Governor, leaving him nothing to do but to make the appointments; for 
Colonel J. C. Normile—that’ he keeps alive in our midst by his private 
conversation the poetry and mythology of Ancient Greece; for William 
H. H. Russell—that he won’t make any more political speeches for a year 
or two; for Col. A. W. Slayback—that the people of Indiana returned him 
to us and were not so captivated by his eloquence as to kidnap him and 
hold him in their midst; for all and singular the orators and statesmen of 
the Democratic party— that by their bickering and rivalries they helped 
us to elect a number of good Republicans to office. And—finis coronat 
opus—let us all be supremely thankful for the Globe-Democrat—the great 
religious daily and the organ and exponent of the True, the Beautiful and 
the Good. 


CREATING A STORM CENTER 


Mapleson brought to St. Louis two operatic stars of first 
magnitude for that period. The singers were of different 
nationalities. Possibly they were Kellogg and Gerster. The 
impressario, with a view to box office receipts, started the 
newspaper critics on a line of international rivalry. Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh took up the suggestion. It was a dull week in the 
Globe-Democrat office—something unusual. The editor de- 
veloped the idea far beyond the intention of the manager. 
He bought a number of admission tickets. Around the court- 
house curb in those nights stood a string of independent hacks. 
Leading spirits among these hackmen were “Big Jim” Mc- 
Queeny and “Little Pat’’ Murphy. These hackmen had 
close relations with the newspapers. They were called into 
service for late assignments. Mr. McCullagh sent for the 
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hackmen and gave them the opera tickets with instructions— 
which were simple. McQueeny and Murphy and their asso- 
ciates were to distribute themselves in the back part of the 
house and let loose their enthusiasm every time the American 
prima donna sang. The music-loving Germans had rallied to 
the support of their countrywoman, encouraged by the news- 
paper gossip of rivalry. They clapped their hands and voiced 
their appreciation when she sang. Then the American sang, 
and, led by McQueeny and Murphy, the hackmen almost 
raised the roof. The Germans were amazed. One of them, 
in full evening dress, rushed back to where McQueeny was 
still applauding vigorously and demanded: 


“You think Kellogg can beat the great Gerster?” 
“Bate her, is it?” retorted “Big Jim,’’ with withering scorn. ‘She 
can bate the head off her.”’ 


The performance concluded late but not without a riot 
in the opera house. There was hilarity in the Globe-Democrat 
office that night. 


MACK IN THE ST. LOUIS CRISIS 


About 1880 St. Louis entered upon a critical period. The 
conflagration of 1849, the cholera epidemics, even the Civil 
war—none of these tried ‘‘the Spirit of St. Louis” as did the 
decade beginning with the year mentioned. The ten years of 
greatest danger, that might be called. Chicago boomed with 
the prodigious development of the Northwest. Kansas City 
and Omaha indulged in exaggerated imitations of Chicago 
methods. Wichita and several other places in the West went 
wild with the fever of real estate speculation. St. Louis 
became almost stagnant. Communities west and south 
confidently expected to pass her before the end of the century. 
A revolution in transportation was impending. Railroads 
were usurping the waterways. The city which had grown 
strong and wealthy on the rivers, which had defied the panic 
of 1873, which had shown by the census of 1870 greater popu- 
lation than Chicago—a fiction proven on later investigation— 
was turning too slowly to the new channels of commerce. 
St. Louis was advancing a little, then backing almost as far 
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as the advance, using one paddle and then the other, like a 
great unwieldy, side-wheel steamboat, getting ready to go 
ahead on a new course after a stop. 


The opportunity was the editor’s after five years of suc- 
cessful effort to focus public attention on the Globe-Democrat. 
“The Railroads” became in a day the dominant news feature 
of the paper. Up to that time, the Globe-Democrat, as had 
been the common newspaper policy, had given half a column 
more or less, as the notes of daily incidents or accidents seemed 
to justify. But now “The Railroads’ department of the 
Globe-Democrat filled three, four, five columns, almost a page, 
if so much space could be filled with timely interesting matter. 
“The Railroads” had right of way. Cabled general news went 
into the waste basket on nights when space had to be made, 
rather than any cutting of the new feature. Not for a week, 
not for a month, but for years Mr. McCullagh impressed this 
lesson of commercial salvation for St. Louis. 


This innovation was only one point in his editorial policy 
to build up St. Louis. ‘The Towline” as he called the in- 
fluence of the Globe-Democrat was never coiled. He sent a 
correspondent to Philadelphia to make a study of all the work- 
ings of the building associations which had done so much to 
make that a city of home owners; and he stimulated the idea 
in St. Louis which previously had given but little attention to 
these institutions. He sent a correspondent through the 
Ozarks again and again giving pages to the possibilities of 
mineral development. 


Mr. McCullagh didn’t always boom the city of his 
adoption after the time-worn methods of the booster. He 
printed editorials that stung local pride. He scourged com- 
placency when he thought that course was in the interest of 
progress. He could make ‘Poor old St. Louis’’ look aggra- 
vating in print. He believed in the counter-irritant. But 
through all of the twenty and more years at the editorial head 
of the Globe-Democrat he was never a pessimistic knocker. 
While criticism was biting when lethargy threatened, support 
was never withheld when public spirit was aroused and doing 
its best for the good of the community. 
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There were men of affairs who realized what Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh with the Globe-Democrai did for St. Louis in that 
critical period. They saw in his policy and methods more 
than the building of a great newspaper. They appreciated 
what in prestige, in hold upon its trade territory, in commercial 
influence as the chief distributing center of the Southwest, 
St. Louis owed to Mr. McCullagh’s policy with the Globe- 
Democrat. These men of business and in the professions had 
measured the crisis and its dangers. They felt that such 
service as this editor had rendered should not pass without 
recognition in a material way. Mr. McCullagh was living in 
apartments. He was taking his meals at a hotel. He had no 
home. The movement, started quietly, found quick support. 
A fund of $25,000 was assured. It was to be applied to the 
purchase of a residence, the deed to be handed to the editor 
without formality or ostentation. Ready to carry out the 
plan the moving spirits in it sought the proper person to lay 
the matter before the editor and ask his acceptance. Prompted 
by the known personal friendship between the two men, they 
selected James Campbell to present the subject. Mr. Camp- 
bell broached the proposition as delicately as he knew how. 
Mr. McCullagh met it with a negative—courteous but positive. 
With a flash of humor which relieved the situation, he added: 
“Some of them might come around afterwards and want to 
run the paper.” 


(The End) 
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MISSOURIANA 


Bibles for Bullwhackers 

Topics in Missouri History 

Owls on the 

Early Days in the Platte Purchase 
Switzler on Journalism 
Emancipation Day 

Advertisements in the Pioneer Press 





BIBLES FOR BULLWHACKERS 


During 1933 a prominent American bookseller offered 
to the public a rare item strongly suggestive of the days of 
freighting on western trails and of the glamorous Pony 
Express. It was a copy of a Bible published in New York 
in 1857. On the front cover of the leather-bound volume was 
stamped the words, “Presented by Russell, Majors and 
Waddell, 1858’’, which identified the Bible as one of those 
distributed to each employee of one of the greatest transporta- 
tion firms in the history of the West. The current value of 
this unique volume was quoted at fifty dollars. 


In a West notorious for its rough, unrepressed, and often 
lawless ways, the efforts of the firm of Russell, Majors and 
Waddell to modify the frontier character attracted consider- 
able attention. Distribution of Bibles among its employees 
was a part of the campaign. This attempt to elevate the 
morals of the men who followed the western trails seems to 
have originated with Alexander Majors, the member of the 
firm possessing the greatest amount of practical transporta- 
tion experience. 

When Majors embarked in the Santa Fe trade in 1848, 
he drew up what he called a ‘‘code of rules for the behavior 
of my employes.”” Majors remembered this ‘‘code”’ as follows: 


While I am in the employ of A. Majors, I agree not to use profane 
language, not to get drunk, not to gamble, not to treat animals cruelly, 
and not to do anything else that is incompatible with the conduct of a 
gentleman. And I agree, if I violate any of the above conditions, to accept 
my discharge without pay for my services. 
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Majors himself said that he could not remember a single 
instance of a man being discharged without his pay after 
signing these “‘iron-clad rules.” ‘“....Had I had the ex- 
perience of a thousand years,” he wrote, ‘I could not have 
formulated a better code of rules for the government of my 
business.....’’ Men freighting on the plains welcomed the 
day of rest on Sunday, to which Majors adhered as strictly 
as possible. And the Majors trains became noted for their 
efficiency, due largely to the care and consideration demanded 
of all employees for the animals in their charge. 

When Majors later went into partnership with William 
H. Russell and William B. Waddell to form the famous firm 
of Russell, Majors and Waddell, he insisted on carrying these 
principles into the new firm, where they must have had con- 
siderable influence, at least widespread if not deep or per- 
manent. Before the Civil war, the firm held vast government 
freighting contracts, and Russell, Majors and Waddell wagons 
dotted the Santa Fe, Oregon and California trails by the 
thousands. They operated fast stagelines, and eventually 
undertook the Pony Express on an eight-day schedule from 
St. Joseph, Missouri, to California. In 1858, the firm em- 
ployed six thousand teamsters alone, and the imagination 
falters at what the cost must have been to supply the entire 
organization with Bibles. 

The pledge made by each employee differed slightly from 
that required originally by Majors, but its general features 
remained the same. It read: 


I do hereby swear, before the Great and Living God, that during my 
engagement, and while I am an employe of Russell, Majors & Waddell, 
I will, under no circumstances, use profane language; that I will drink 
no intoxicating liquors; that I will not quarrel or fight with any other 
employe of the firm, and that in every respect I will conduct myself hon- 
estly, be faithful to my duties, and so direct all my acts as to win the 
confidence of my employers. So help me God. 


Despite Alexander Majors’ favorable report on the salu- 
tary effect of his policies, there were occasional scoffers. Some 
of these, speaking with personal knowledge of western voca- 
bularies, have hinted that on more than one occasion, Alex- 
ander Majors must have closed his ears when he heard his 
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bullwhackers talking to his own oxen. One of these un- 
believers was Sir Richard F. Burton, who gave this report: 


At St. Joseph I was introduced to Mr. Alexander Majors, formerly 
one of the contractors for supplying the army in Utah—a veteran moun- 
taineer, familiar with life on the plains. His meritorious efforts to reform 
the morals of the land have not yet put forth even the bud of promise. 
He forbade his drivers and employees to drink, gamble, curse, and travel 
on Sundays; he desired them to peruse Bibles distributed to them gratis; 
and, though he refrained from a lengthy proclamation, commanding his 
lieges to be good boys and girls, he expected it of them. Results: I 
scarcely ever saw a sober driver; as for the profanity—the Western equiva- 
lent for hard swearing—they would make the flush of shame crimson 
the cheek of the old Isis bargee. 


But as Arthur Chapman writes in his book on the Pony 
Express, Alexander Majors was probably too shrewd a judge 
of human nature to be seeking any widespread reform. His 
real object may have been to make some slight impression 
on the younger element on the frontier. Moreover, Majors 
undoubtedly realized from experience that, considering the 
great importance of the work done by the firm and the many 
hazards connected with its execution, it was absolutely essen- 
tial for his animals to be well-cared for, and that his men 
should be as free from excesses as possible in order to perform 
their strenuous tasks. 


Whatever the results of Majors’ policies may have been, 
it is declared by competent writers that perhaps no firm ever 
enjoyed a higher reputation for integrity than Russell, Majors 
and Waddell, and there was no more effective way for a man 


to be dropped from the company than by abusing the livestock 
in his charge. 


TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


The interesting thing about a list such as that set forth 
in “Some Book Fiction With a Missouri Setting” is not the 
large number of titles it contains, but the high merit of some 
of the works. In this list are several books that have gained 
nation-wide attention, and a few can be classed easily among 
the highest types of American literature. 
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To be useful, such a list can include only comparatively 
recent works, or works which have been re-issued in new 
editions. Where possible, the date of a recent edition has been 
given. Other exclusions, such as children’s books (of which 
there are some excellent ones), and books with only a part of 
their setting in Missouri (although a few of special interest 
have been listed), have been necessary to keep the list from 
growing cumbersone. The list even makes no claim to the 
distinction of including all the books with a Missouri setting 
by a particular Missouri author. 


Any errors or omissions not coming within the limits of 
the above should be attributed to lack of sufficient time in 
compiling the list, to accidental oversight, or to lack of ade- 
quate information. There are many outstanding Missouri 
authors not represented on the list. Such well-known writers 
as Rupert Hughes, Fannie Hurst and Temple Bailey do not 
appear, for, although without doubt they have been influenced 
by their Missouri experience, their works are usually of such 
a wide appeal as to make it almost impossible to point out 
any particular work as having a Missouri setting. Other 
prominent Missouri authors who have specialized in scenes 
foreign to Missouri are also excluded from the list—for 
instance, Kate Chopin of St. Louis, who became widely- 
known for her excellent delineation of Louisiana creole life. 


Despite its necessary limitations and possible deficiencies, 
the list contains a wealth of material for the person interested 
in fiction with a Missouri background. 


Some Boox FicTIon WITH A Missouri SETTING 


Atkeson, William O., From the Marais des Cygnes (c1920). 

Baskett, James Newton, At You-All’s House (1899). 

Baskett, James Newton, Sweetbrier and Thistledown (c1902). 

Carter, John Henton, Ozark Post Office (c1898). 

Churchill, Winston, The Crisis (1927 ed.). 

Churchill, Winston, The Crossing (1904). 

Churchill, Winston, A Modern Chronicle (1910). 

Clemens, Samuel L. (Mark Twain), The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
(1923 ed.). 

Clemens, Samuel L. (Mark Twain), The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (1930 
ed.). 
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Clemens, Samuel L. (Mark Twain), Pudd’nhead Wilson (1903). 

Croy, Homer, Caught! (c1928). 

Croy, Homer, Fancy Lady (1927). 

Croy, Homer, R. F. D. No. 3 (1924). 

Croy, Homer, West of the Water Tower (c1923). 

Croy, Homer, When to Lock the Stable (c1914). 

Dillon, (Mrs.) Mary C. (Johnson), The Rose of Old St. Louis (1904). 

Doneghy, Dagmar, The Border; a Missouri Saga (1931). 

Dye, (Mrs.) Eva (Emery), The Conquest; the True Story of Lewis and 
Clark (1902). 

Ellis, J. Breckenridge, His Dear Unintended (c1917). 

Ellis, J. Breckenridge, The Little Fiddler of the Ozarks (c1913). 

Ellis, J. Breckenridge, Stork’s Nest (1905). 

Ellis, J. Breckenridge, Twin Starrs (1908). 

Farnham, Mateel Howe, Lost Laughter (1933). 

Haswell, A. M., A Daughter of the Ozarks (c1920). 

Haswell, A. M., A Drama of the Hills (c1923). 

Hauck, Louise Platt, The Youngest Rider, a Story of the Pony Express (1927). 

Hough, Emerson, The Covered Wagon (c1922). 

Howe, Edgar Watson, The Story of a Country Town (1926 ed.). 

Lane, Rose Wilder, Cindy, a Romance of the Osarks (1928). 

Lane, Rose Wilder, Hill-Billy (1926). 

Randolph, Vance, From an Ozark Holler (1933). 

Saunders, Ripley D., Colonel Todhunter of Missouri (c1911). 

Snyder, Howard, Dirt Roads (c1927). 

Sosey, Frank H., Robert Devoy (c1903). 

Stanley, Caroline Abbot, Dr. Llewellyn and His Friends (ci914). 

Stanley, Caroline Abbot, The Keeper of the Vineyard (c1913). 

Stanley, Caroline Abbot, Order No. 11, a Tale of the Border (1904). 

Tuck, Clyde Edwin, The Bald-Knobbers (c1930). 

Weeks, Raymond, The Hound-Tuner of Callaway (1927). 

Wright, Harold Bell, The Calling of Dan Matthews (1923 ed.). 

Wright, Harold Bell, Ma Cinderella (1932). 

Wright, Harold Bell, The Shepherd of the Hills (1907). 


OWLS ON THE OSAGE 


Those persons familiar with the crooked course of the 
Osage river will perhaps believe the following story told by 
Captain Henry Castrop and printed by Gerard Schultz in 
his recent History of Miller County, Missouri. 


I am told (Captain Castrop relates) that before steamboats were 
operated on the river, it was impossible for folks living near the river to 
get any rest at night, on account of the noise made by the hoot owls. 
Every hollow tree was full of them and they would sit in the trees along 
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the river bank and keep up their hooting all night. So finally along came 
the steamboat winding its way up this crooked river. The next night, 
after the boat had passed the natives were astonished when they did not 
hear any hoot owls. They decided to investigate, and imagine their 
surprise when they found under each tree a’ number of owls with their 
heads off. It seems that an owl does not move its body, just turns its 
head to look at anything and the owls had been sitting in the trees watch- 
ing the boat go up the crooked river. Keeping an eye on the boat making 
the many crooks and turns, they were compelled to twist their heads 
around so much that they twisted them off and they fell to the ground 
dead. I might say that the natives have not been molested by hoot owls 
since and have slept peacefully ever after. 


EARLY DAYS IN THE PLATTE PURCHASE 


Western trails led John Bidwell far from his Ohio home, 
but before he left with an overland emigrant party for Cali- 
fornia in 1841 he lived for a brief time (1839-41) in the Platte 
Purchase Country of Missouri. Bidwell’s account of his 
experiences in that newly opened section of northwestern 


Missouri is told in his reminiscences entitled Echoes of the 
Past. 


On the route I travelled [in 1839 from the Iowa river to Keytesville, 
Missouri, and thence to Platte county] I cannot recall seeing an emigrant 
wagon in Missouri. The western movement which subsequently filled 
Missouri and other Western States and overflowed into the adjoining 
territories, had then hardly begun, except as to Platte county. The 
contest in Congress over the Platte Purchase, which by increasing the 
area of Missouri, gave more territory to slavery, called wide attention 
to that charming region. The anti-slavery sentiment even at that date 
ran quite high. This was I believe, the first adoption to slave territory 
after the Missouri compromise. But slavery won. The rush that fol- 
lowed in the space of one or two years filled the most desirable part of 
the purchase to overflowing. The imagination could not conceive a finer 
country—lovely, rolling and fertile, wonderfully productive, beautifully 
arranged for settlement, part prairie and part timber. The land was 
unsurveyed. Every settler had aimed to locate a half mile from his neigh- 
bor, and there was as yet no conflict. Peace and contentment reigned. 
Nearly every place seemed to have a beautiful spring of clear cold water. 
The hills and prairies and the level places were alike covered with a black 
and fertile soil. I cannot recall seeing an acre of poor ground in Platte 
county. Of course there was intense longing on the part of the people of 
Missouri to have the Indians removed and a corresponding desire, as soon 
as the purchase was consumated, to get possession of the beautiful land. It 
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was in some sense, perhaps, a kind of Oklahoma movement. Another 
feature was the abundance of wild honey bees. Every tree that had a 
hollow in it seemed to be a bee tree, and every hollow was full of rich, 
golden honey. A singular fact which I learned from old hunters was that 
the honey-bee was never found more than seventy or eighty miles in ad- 
vance of the white settlements on the frontier. On this attractive land I 
set my affections, intending to make it my home. 

On my arrival, my money being all spent, I was obliged to accept 
the first thing that offered, and began teaching school in the country about 
five miles from the town of Weston, which was located on the north side 
of the Missouri river and about four miles above Fort Leavenworth in 
Kansas Territory. Possibly some may suppose it did not take much 
education to teach a country school at that period in Missouri. The 
rapid settlement of that new region had brought together people of all 
classes and conditions, and had thrown into juxtaposition almost every 
phase of intelligence as well as illiteracy. But there was no lack of self- 
reliance or native shrewdness in any class, and I must say I learned to have 
a high esteem for the people among whom I found warm and life-long 
friends. 


SWITZLER ON JOURNALISM 


Few Missouri editors have exerted a wider influence on the 
development of early Missouri journalism than William F. 
Switzler, who was for forty-six years the publisher of the 
Missouri Statesman at Columbia. Switzler had studied to be 
a lawyer, and was admitted to the bar, but in 1841 he became 
editor of the Columbia Patriot and in 1843 began the Statesman 
and was henceforth identified with newspaper work. 

Switzler was one of the prime movers, and president, of 
the first editorial convention held in Missouri in 1859. He 
was always interested in bettering the condition of Missouri 
newspapers, and after the formation of the Missouri Press 
Association in 1867, he took an active interest in the affairs 
of that organization. Meanwhile he found time to serve in 
public offices, being a representative in the General Assembly 
and a member of the Constitutional Conventions of 1865 and 
1875. He also became one of the most prominent historians 
of Missouri. 

Switzler is a part of the journalistic tradition that has 
long manifested itself in Columbia and has included such 
figures as E. W. Stephens and Dean Walter Williams. Such 
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a background forms the setting of the first school of journalism 
in the world, a part of the University of Missouri at Columbia. 
The following excerpt, taken from an article written by Switz- 
ler in the usual run of the day’s work in the Statesman of 
October 6, 1865, shows the insight of the Columbia editor on 
journalism: 

“Those newspapers in the country that are conducted 
with enterprise, spirit and industry—that are alive (not dead) 
to the news and interest of their respective localities—that 
are just, but fearless; respectful, but outspoken, promoting 
and conserving the best interest of the community where 
published—that, in short, have brains and use them vigor- 
ously, hands and employ them constantly, will become a 
power no monopoly...... can destroy.” 

“It is true in some localities the newspaper, like any 
other business, may for a time be over-done, but the laws of 
trade will soon regulate this by the displacement (or ‘squelch- 
ing out’) of the redundancy.” 


EMANCIPATION DAY 


Emancipation Day is celebrated by Negroes in Missouri 
on August 4 of each year, and since 1920 the date has been the 
occasion of State-wide celebrations. But the reason for the 
selection of August 4 as the day of celebration in Missouri is 
not known, for that date does not correspond with any known 
law or other event connected with the freeing of Missouri 
slaves. 

There are several significant dates in Missouri history 
relative to the abolition of slavery, but none of them falls in 
August. On January 11, 1865, the Missouri State Convention 
passed an ordinance abolishing slavery, and Governor Thomas 
C. Fletcher issued a proclamation the same day declaring the 
Negroes of Missouri free. Article 13 of the amendments to 
the Federal Constitution, prohibiting slavery in the United 
States, was proposed by Congress on February 1, 1865, and 
on February 10, 1865, was ratified by the Missouri General 
Assembly. The Missouri Constitution of 1865, in which 
slavery was prohibited, was adopted in convention on April 
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8, 1865, and submitted to a vote of the people the following 
June 6. This Constitution was favorably voted upon by the 
people and on July 1, Governor Fletcher issued a proclamation 
declaring the Constitution adopted and in force on and after 
July 4, 1865. 


There is a possibility that the date celebrated in Missouri 
has some reference to the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies in August, 1838, although the connection, if any, has 
not been established. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 
POST ROADS IN 1827. 
AN ACT to establish sundry -Post Roads. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the following be 
established as Post Roads 


* *+ * * 


IN MISSOURI. 


From Jefferson city, by Gasconade C. H.,! Massey’s Iron Works,? 
Potosi, and Farmington, to Jackson; 

From Fulton by Columbia, Rockport,’ Booneville, Meredith, Marma- 
duke’s,‘ and Jones’ Salt Works,* to Livingston.® 


From the Missouri Republican, St. Louis, April 26, 1827. 


‘The county seat of Gasconade county in 1827 was a town named Barton- 
ville on the Gasconade river in Township 43, Range 7 west, in what is now 
Osage county. In 1828 the county seat was moved to Mount Sterling. 

*Massey’s Iron Works, sometimes also called the Meramec Iron Works, 
were located in Crawford county near the headwaters of the Meramec river, 
about 12 miles above the site of Steelville. The date that Samuel Massey 
(or Massie) established the works is often given as 1828, but this notice indi- 
cates an earlier date, and it is known that Massey and a man named James 
made extensive land entries in this vicinity as early as June 14, 1826. 

*Rocheport, in Boone county. 

*Meredith and Marmaduke’s have not been located. They were probably 
the places of early settlers. 

‘This place was probably located at the Big Salt Spring in Saline county, 
where a man named John A. Jones manufactured salt at an early day. The 
Big Salt Spring is located about 844 miles west of Marshall in Sec. 17, T. 50, 
R. 22, and other large salt springs are located nearby. 

*® According to Wetmore’s Gazetteer of the State of Missouri in 1837, Living- 
ston was a town site on the Missouri river not far from Independence. 
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Spalding & Rogers’ 
CIRCUS COMPANY, 
on board the 
{Cut] 


FLOATING PALACE,’ 


Will exhibit at HANNIBAL, on Tuesday the 17th day of May. 
Performance at 2 and 7 4% o'clock, p. m. 


The Company will perform at 
Louisiana on Monday—May 16, at 2 and 7 4% o'clock, P. M. 


Quincy, Wednesday—May 18, at 2 and 7 % o'clock, P. M. 
Lagrange, Thursday—May 19, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
Tully, Thursday—May 19, at 2 and 7 4% o'clock, P. M. 


Warsaw, Friday—May 20, at 10 o'clock, P. M. 
Keokuk, Friday—May 20, at 2 and 7 4% o'clock, P. M. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION 


Dress Circle (all cane-bottom arm-chairs).................0-00: 50 cents 
a ee rey 25 cents 
I ie Se ete e ee etree sos a ot ag hank h skew bate ene 25 cents 
8 Sos.) ea beeen 25 cents 


Positively no half price. 


Seats may be secured by calling on Col. Willis, at the office, on board 
the Palace. 


From the Missouri Courier, Hannibal, May 12, 1853. 


7Two showboats named Floating Palace have plied the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries exhibiting circuses. The Spalding and Rogers’ boat was 
built in Cincinnati in 1852 by Captain Jack, who owned an interest in the boat. 
The other was operated by Dan Rice. 

The boat advertised here had a large amphitheatre in which equestrian 
performances were held, and seated 1,000 persons. It plied the Ohio, Missis- 
sippi and other rivers in 1852, and in the spring of 1853 played a three-day run 
at the foot of Poplar Street in St. Louis to audiences of about 2500, many of 
whom paid $1.00 apiece just to stand and look in the windows. G. R. Spalding 
was the manager and a Mr. Van Norton the general agent of the company. 
The boat continued to exhibit successfully on the Mississippi, Missouri and 
Ohio rivers until 1860 when it was beached in New Orleans. 

This ad, and the story of the Floating Palace is reminiscent of the many 
showboats that have travelled western rivers continuously since Noah M. 
Ludlow, an actor prominent in St. Louis history, fitted out on the headwaters 
of the Cumberland, what was apparently the first showboat. In 1925, there 
were fourteen of these showboats still visiting towns along the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. 
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DAGUERREOTYPE MINIATURES 


“‘Secure the shadow ere the substance fade, 
Let nature copy that which nature made.” 


JOHN FRAZIER would respectfully inform the Ladies and Gentle- 
men of this place, and the surrounding country, that he will operate here 
during this winter. He flatters himself, owing to long experience at the 
business, that he will be able to furnish those wishing it an exact likeness, 
beautifully colored— 


Surpassed by none, and equaled but by few; 
That is my motto, and my pictures prove it true. 


Persons wishing to see specimines of this wonderful and beautiful 
art brought to perfection, are invited to call at his rooms and judge for 
themselves. My rooms are over the store of Mr. T. Miller, opposite the 
“City Hotel.” 

Owing to my style of operating, I can take pictures in rainy or cloudy 
weather, as well as when the sun is shining, My pictures are warranted 
never to fade or lose the beauty of their expression. Invalids waited on 
at their residences. Daguerreotype Miniatures copied as large as the 
original; Portraits copied; Landscapes and Views of Buildings taken. 
Instructions given in the Art on moderate terms. 

Jefferson City, Dec. 7, 1850. 


From the Jefferson Inquirer, Jefferson C*ty, December 7, 1850. 





STAGES 


The subscriber having some of the best Eastern Mechanicks in his 
employ, is now and intends to continue manufacturing Stages of every 
description in the neatest and most approved style of workmanship. 


He will also attend to Repairing Carriages and Stages at short notice and 
on reasonable terms. 


Orders are respectfully solicited. Reference may be had to A. L. 
Mills, Esq., U. S. Mail Contractor. 


Shop No. 156 Fourth-street, near the Methodist Church. 


TIMOTHY B. EDGAR. 
From the Missouri Argus, St. Louis, Jan. 6, 1838. 


®The daguerreotype photographic process was invented by Louis Jacques 
Mande Daguerre, a Frenchman, and announced in 1839. John Frazier, the 
subject of this advertisement, was evidently one of the fifteen daguerreotypiste 
in Missouri in 1850, listed by the U. 8. Census of that year. By 1860 this number 
had increased to seventy-nine, in addition to five photographers, and by 1870 
there were 257 daguerreotypists and photographers in Missouri. 
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RICHMOND ACADEMY® 


The exercises of the 7th session of this Institution will be resumed 
on Monday, the 22d instant. 

This Institution is pleasantly situated in a retired and healthful 
part of the town. The school rooms are well ventilated, and in every 
respect well adapted to promote the health, comfort and convenience 
of the pupils. 

The COURSE OF STUDY includes all the important branches of a 
substantial English Education, with the Latin language. 

Parents and guardians desirous to enter their sons or wards in this 
school, may be assured that no effort will be spared to promote their in- 
tellectual and moral improvement; and that every means of instruction 
and discipline will be employed to secure to them a systematic and thor- 
ough Education. 

VIRTUE, as well as KNOWLEDGE, is the object of a sound Educa- 
tion. Special attention, therefore, is given to the moral conduct of all the 
pupils of the school, as well as to their INTELLECTUAL improvement, 
since it is evident that the one is almost useless unless adorned and directed 
by the other. 

Sessions will commence here after the ist of September and 1st of 
February. Pupils can enter at any intermediate period, and be charged 
for the proportion of the session only. 

Board can be had in private families at reasonable rates. 


A. C. REDMAN, Principal. 
March 17, 1852. 


From The Richmond Herald, Richmond, March 17, 1852. 


*The same issue of the Herald announced that the Richmond Female School 
had commenced its second session on Monday, February 23, and that the session 
would close on July 16, 1852. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


‘‘THIS WEEK IN MISSOURI HISTORY” 


The first of February of this year, 1934, marked the close 
of the ninth, and the beginning of the tenth year of the publi- 
cation of the weekly historical news feature compiled by the 
State Historical Society and called “This Week in Missouri 
History.” For volume of newspaper reproduction, and for 
length of continuance, this record has in all probability never 
been equalled in its field in the United States. It is a record 
of which this Society is justly proud. 


During the week of February 1-7, 1925, the first article of 
the series was released. From the very first, the articles were 
given a fine reception by editors of Missouri, and attractive 
offers were made the Society for the exclusive privilege of 
reproducing the series. This Society believed, however, that 
if the articles were good enough to be reproduced at all, they 
should be made available to all editors of the State. As a 
consequence, all offers were declined, and the historical news 
service has continued, throughout its existence, to be furnished 
to the editors of Missouri free of charge. Today, 287 editors 
of Missouri receive this weekly service. It is being regularly 
reproduced, and is believed to be the most widely printed 
historical news service in America. 

When the ninth year of ‘“This Week in Missouri History” 
ended with the close of January, a total of 468 articles had 
been written and released. Each article, on an average, totals 
750 words, and on this basis, during the nine-year period, the 
Society has compiled a total of 351,000 words of historical 
material for reprinting in Missouri newspapers. This amount 
of matter would make a sizeable encyclopedia of the history 
of this State, or would be equal to three good-sized novels. 
This prodigious amount of work has been accomplished with- 
out a serious historical inaccuracy. 

The first article written in 1925 was on the opening of 
Missouri’s first high school at St. Louis on February 7, 1853. 
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Since then, there have been stories touching hundreds of the 
varied phases of the social, economic and political life of 
Missouri: From the first settlement of Missouri, to the build- 
ing of the Bagnell dam; from the celebration of early Christmas 
in Missouri, to the use of the whipping post and the pillory; 
from gold rushes, to grasshopper plagues; and from fire- 
fighting in old St. Louis, to a history of constitutional develop- 
ment in Missouri. Biographies, historical events, and histori- 
cal subjects have all found their way into print through “This 
Week in Missouri History.”” Almost a complete, and certainly 
an interesting, history of Missouri could be written, based en- 
tirely on the stories that have been released and printed in 
Missouri newspapers during the past nine years. 

In making this vast amount of material available to the 
general reader, this Society has done much to popularize the 
remarkable history of this State. The articles have led to a 
greater interest on the part of editors in the local history of 
their communities. They have attracted attention for use in 
the schools, and they are read by all classes of persons. And 
what is more important, this has all been accomplished without 
a sacrifice of accuracy at any time. 


MISSOURI STAGECOACH PICTURES 


Prior to the construction of railroads in Missouri, stage- 
coaches were an important means of passenger transportation 
in the State. In many portions of Missouri the stagecoach 
played a significant part in the history of transportation even 
for decades after the main lines of railroad were built. Of 
interest in this connection are the inns, or taverns, where 
stagecoaches stopped. 


Romance and history surround the stagecoach. Possibly 
even more than the steamboat, it is a connecting link between 
pioneer days in Missouri and the days just preceding the auto- 
mobile. Its arrival in the inland towns, and especially in the 
towns where the horses were changed, was an event of import- 
ance. Notwithstanding these facts, its historical importance, 
and the fascination surrounding its romance, it is strange that 
very few accounts are to be found which describe the operation 
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of the stagecoach in Missouri. And still stranger is the fact 
that I have not in my reading found a single picture or painting 
of a Missouri stagecoach arriving at or departing from, 
taking on or discharging passengers in any definite town in the 
State, except pictures of the Overland stages across the plains 
starting from, or arriving at, the eastern Overland Trail 
terminals at St. Joseph, Independence, and Westport. 
Possibly some of the readers of the Review may from these 
few statements become sufficiently interested in the subject to 
make their own investigations in family archives or in the 
records of local communities. If these investigations result 
in locating a single picture or painting, the State Historical 
Society would be pleased to receive word of such a find. 


HISTORICAL MARKERS 


Missouri is rich in history, yet the innocent passerby 
notices only a muddy creek or a tumbledown farm house. 
Nearly every hill or hollow has a past, although the tourist eye 
is unseeing, watching only for such newly made wonders as 
the Bagnell dam. There is no marker to tell the visitor he 
has passed history in his pursuit of engineering glory. 

A log block house once stood on a corner of Eighth street 
and Broadway; a stop-and-go sign marks the spot. Civil 
war bullets knocked chips out of the old courthouse columns; 
only a few natives of Columbia think to tell the story. When 
they are gone, who will remember the story to tell it again? 

One man, George A. Mahan, philanthropist and president 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri, has had the fore- 
sight to forestall time by erecting markers for historic spots. 

Through these markers Missouri becomes one of the first 
of the mid-western states to care for her history. Many eastern 
states have taken pains to preserve for antiquity the locations 
of famous incidents in American history. The midwestern 
states have not followed with the exception of Missouri and 
Minnesota where a few spots have been marked. 

Missouri should continue the good example set by Mr. 
Mahan. His markers are stretched out across the State 
along the route of...... the first trans-Missouri railroad. 
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They create no little interest among the tourists and even 
natives who did not know the history of their particular section 
of the State. Preserving history is not a waste of money. It 
has proved lucrative to all localities which have taken pains 
to bring it to the attention of the passing world.— Reprinted 
from the Columbia Missourian by the Hannibal Courier-Post, 
Dec. 4, 1933. 


‘THE DEVIL’S RESERVE” 
BY MISS FAYE L. STEWART, CHILLICOTHE 


I read with interest the unusual article in the January 
Review entitled “The Devil in Missouri.’’ It recalled to me 
the fact that we in Livingston county also could have con- 
tributed to the article. In this county near Poosey there is a 
place called ‘The Devil’s Reserve.” My father used to laugh 
over that place more than once in recounting the tale. Drs. 
Fred and Edward Moss of Chillicothe came from up that 
way and their grandfather, Robert Moss, was a pioneer 
justice of the peace. There was so much quarreling among 
the natives in that section of the country that it was dubbed 
“The Devil’s Reserve.” Naturally they resented the sobriquet 
and appealed to Moss to have the name changed. He told 
them that if they would go a month without having a fuss, 
he would let them call the place—I have forgotten what— 
maybe ‘‘God’s Kingdom.”” They went away satisfied. This 
was before or just after the Civil war. I have no information 
that Moss ever gave an order for the name to be changed. 


NEWSPAPERS VALUABLE SOURCE OF HISTORY 


In Dr. M. M. Brashear’s recent book, ‘‘Mark Twain, Son 
of Missouri”, which was described in the January Review, 
pages 166 and 167, is found another example of the value of 
newspapers as sources of history. An outstanding part of 
this book is the reconstruction by the author of Mark Twain’s 
boyhood and early manhood, and his boyhood home and 
environment in Hannibal. This reconstruction is based 
almost entirely on the data found in the League collection of 
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Hannibal newspapers of the forties and fifties, which were 
donated to the State Historical Society by Miss Nettie A. 
League of Hannibal in memory of her father, William T. 
League, editor of the Hannibal Whig Messenger in the fifties. 


HARRISON COUNTY NEWSPAPERS DESTORYED 


Although burned almost entirely out in a fire of Friday 
morning which caused a loss variously estimated at from 
$50,000 to $80,000, the Republican-Clipper is issued regularly 
this week, and will continue publication........ 

One of the most severe losses to the newspaper, from a 
news standpoint, and to Harrison county history, was in the 
loss of most of the files of newspapers. Almost complete files 
of every newspaper ever published in Bethany from the 
Bethany Star of pre-Civil war days, have been the property 
of the Republican-Clipper. Many of the older ones were stored 
in a vault at the Cramer funeral chapel, and therefore are 
safe, but the files of more recent years of the Bethany Re- 
publican, the Bethany Clipper, and the Bethany Republican- 
Clipper, are destroyed or badly damaged.—From the Bethany, 
Republican-Clipper, Feb. 7, 1934. 

(Editor’s Note: The State Historical Society of Missouri 
has the following files of each of the above papers, carefully 
preserved in a fireproof building: 

Bethany Clipper, Oct. 7, 1905-Jan. 1929. 

Bethany Republican, July, 1901-Dec. 1928. 

Bethany Republican-Clipper, Jan. 1929, to date. 

These files are available for use by the public at all times, 
and by being preserved in the fireproof building housing the 
Society’s library, they prevent the total loss of files which 
could not otherwise be duplicated. 

Many Missouri editors have realized the almost perfect 
insurance feature to their files of placing on deposit or by 
gift with the Society, all files over thirty years old. Unless 
the building in which the files are stored is fireproof or the 
vault in which they are kept is both fireproof and safe from 
penetration of great heat, old newspapers are not safe from 
destruction. Such files are too invaluable as historical records 
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of community and county to be placed in any depository which 
is not absolutely free from fire hazards. No sum of money 
can replace them if lost. No other source will yield the infor- 
mation they contain. To place them in the State Historical 
Society under State custody is the easiest, safest and least 
expensive solution of a problem otherwise involved and 
expensive.) 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


The List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in 
Progress at the Chief American Universities, December, 1933, 
issued by the Department of Historical Research, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, includes the following of interest 
to Missouri: 

Baldwin, L., The Keel Boat Age on Western Waters. Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
Beers, H. P., The Western Military Frontier, 1815-1846. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Burns, C. F., Auguste and Pierre Chouteau, Fur-Trading 

Magnates. University of Iowa. 

Donner, C. Barbara., Carl Schurz and the Civil War. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
Holter, D. W., Beginnings of Protestantism in Trans- Missouri. 

University of Chicago. 

Lyon, E. W., Louisiana in Franco-Spanish Diplomacy, 1763- 

1804. University of Chicago. 

Merkel, B., Antislavery and Abolition in Missouri, 1819-1865. 

Washington University. 

Moore, G., Public Opinion on the Missouri Compromise. 

Vanderbilt University. 

Nelson, E. J., Missouri Slavery: a Minority Problem. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Ogle, R. A., The Official Relations Between the Ozark Indians 
and the United States. Columbia University. 

Simmons, Lucy, The Establishment of the Christian Religion in 

Missouri. Columbia University. 

Tasher, Lucy L., The St. Louis Democrat and the Civil War. 

University of Chicago. 
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Williams, H. L., The Suburbs in the Metropolitan Region of 
Kansas City. University of Chicago. 

Wyman, W. D., Missouri River Towns in the Westward 
Movement. University of Iowa. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD 


HENRY BRUERE, who was recently chosen by President 
Roosevelt to coordinate the work of the Federal agencies in 
the credit expansion program, was born in St. Charles, Mo., 
in 1882. He received his education in Washington, Chicago, 
and Cornell Universities, and Harvard law school. Going to 
New York in 1905 he became connected with the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and soon was director 
of the Bureau of City Betterment, which developed into the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. In 1914 he was named city 
chamberlain, and in 1923 was chosen vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. He is now president 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, of New York.—From the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Oct. 26, 1933, and St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Oct. 29, 1933. 

WALTER W. HEap was principal of the public school in 
DeKalb, Mo., at the age of twenty-six. Next he was cashier 
of the Derge-Campbell Bank in DeKalb, then from 1906 to 
1908 was state and national bank examiner. During 1908- 
1917 he was cashier of the American State Bank in St. Joseph. 
He went to Omaha as vice-president of the Omaha National 
Bank, then became president. He was president of the State 
Bank of Chicago, the Foreman-State National Bank and the 
Foreman-State Trust and Savings Bank, during 1929-31. 
In 1922 he had been president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He isserving his eighth consecutive term as president 
of the National Council of Boy Scouts of America.—From the 
Kansas City Times, Sept. 2, 1933. 

A. W. HocKENHULL, a native of Polk county, Mo., 
became governor of New Mexico following the death of Gover- 
nor Arthur Seligman on Sept. 25, 1933. His term ends Jan. 
1, 1935. He was graduated from Southwest Baptist College, 
at Bolivar, and the University of Missouri. Following his 
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graduation he went to the University of Texas to study law, 
and in 1902 returned to Bolivar to begin practice. In 1907 
he moved to Clovis, New Mexico. Here he was successful in 
law, rose to the presidency of the First National Bank, and 
served as probate judge. In 1930 he was elected lieutenant- 
governor, being reelected in 1932.—From the Springfield 
News and Leader, Oct. 1, 1933. 

Joun H. Ho uipay, native St. Louisan, has resigned 
as vice-governor of the Philippines. He first went to the 
Islands in March, 1932, as legal adviser to the governor- 
general, and had been vice-governor one year.—From the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Sept. 5, 1933. 

GRATTAN KERANS, of St. Francois county, former news- 
paper man of St. Louis, Chicago, and Ohio, is now assistant 
secretary of commerce-—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Aug. 23, 1933. 

Cuet A. Keyes, former Kansas City attorney, has been 
special assistant United States attorney-general for some time 
and is noted especially for his successful fights on racketeers. 
A sketch of his career appears in the Kansas City Siar of 
July 23, 1933. 

Isapor Lusin, former professor in the University of Mis- 
souri, has been added to the staff of experts who will advise 
President Roosevelt. He left the University in 1918 to become 
statistician in the food administration bureau during the war, 
and until recently was connected with the Brookings Institu- 
tion——From the Kansas City Times, July 20, 1933. 

James Harvey Rocers, former professor in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has also been made economic advisor to 
the President. He is author of America Weighs Her Gold 
and for the past few years has been teaching in Yale—From 
the Kansas City Times, July 20, 1933. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Today is the 170th birthday of St. Louis, according to 
the calculations of those who count the birthdays from the 
date when the ground was broken for the first house in what 
was afterwards to become the metropolis of the Mississippi 
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valley. The date of this event is fixed as February 14, 1764. 
Auguste Chouteau arrived to start work on that first house at 
the foot of Market street on St. Valentine’s Day.—From the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Feb. 14, 1934. 





The 135th anniversary of the Sixth Infantry was observed 
November 24, 1933. Organized in 1798 the unit has been 
stationed in St. Louis much of the time since then.—From the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Nov. 24, 1933. 





The 125th anniversary of the incorporation of St. Louis 
and the 170th anniversary of its founding, will be celebrated 
at the annual banquet of the Chamber of Commerce, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1934.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Jan. 15, 
1934. 





The 60th anniversary of the Kansas City Public Library 
is to be observed by a tea and historical exhibits December 5, 
1933.—From the Kansas City Journal-Post, Dec. 3, 1933. 





The 50th anniversary of the SS. Peter and Paul’s Church, 
in St. Joseph, will be celebrated November 19-26; 1933. The 
Polish Catholic congregation was organized in 1883 by about 
thirty-six Polish families. A historical sketch appears in the 
St. Joseph, Catholic Tribune, Nov. 18, 1933. 





The 50th anniversary of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Jasper was celebrated November 26, 1933.—From the 
Jasper, Jasper County News, Nov. 30, 1933. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The site of the battle of Wilson’s Creek, near Springfield, 
is to be purchased by the State, and will be cared for by the 
State Game and Fish Department. Forty acres were donated 
by the owner and 405 acres were purchased. “It would be 
an equally good move if the state could take over the place at 
Ironton where Grant assumed command as brigadier... . 
The Union fort not far away ought to be better maintained 
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than itis. There are scores of similar places that ought to be 
acquired and cared for, elsewhere in the state.’’—Editorial in 
the St. Louis Star-Times, Jan. 23, 1934. 





Papers and proceedings of the William Beaumont Cen- 
tennial Celebration observed by the St. Louis Medical Society, 
appears in the Weekly Bulletin of that Society for December 8 
and December 15, 1933. 





The portrait of Col. John F. McMahan, pioneer legislator 
who is credited with having suggested the names for Webster 
county and for Marshfield, was hung in the courthouse in 
May, 1933. Those of Judge Harry Fyan, Major Rush, and 
S. N. Dickey were unveiled September 25, 1933.—From the 
Marshfield Mail, Sept. 28, 1933. 





A tablet will be unveiled at Mine La Motte, near Freder- 
icktown, in honor of the early lead miners, by the Daughters 
of American Colonists, December 7, 1933.—From the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Dec. 7, 1933. 





Memorials in honor of the Civil war Generals Grant and 
Sherman are being planned for the new St. Louis Plaza—From 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Dec. 15, 1933. 





The erection of a public statue of Abraham Lincoln in 
Kansas City is proposed by the Patriots and Pioneers Me- 
morial Foundation.—From the Kansas City Times, Feb. 12, 
1934. 


NOTES 


Governor Guy B. Park of Missouri was named on the 
annual honor roll published by The Nation, for his determined 
stand against lynching. President Roosevelt, governors of 
several states, judges and other notables appear on this 
honor roll—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Dec. 29, 1933. 





Miss Pearl L. Moorman, of Joplin, is credited with the 
discovery of a method of reversing the deep unconsciousness 
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caused by ether and other anesthetics. The American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science has officially recog- 
nized this valuable discovery. The story of her research is 
told in the Kansas City Star of Jan. 7, 1934. 





Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, former head of the sociology 
department of the University of Missouri for thirty years, 
and now of Duke University, has been elected president of the 
International Institute of Sociology, meeting in Geneva. 
This is an honor which has been held by only three other 
Americans.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Dec. 10, 1933. 





Dr. Jacob Warshaw, chairman of the Spanish department 
of the University of Missouri, has been decorated a Knight 
of the Order of Isabella the Catholic by the president of 
Spain, for his distinguished service to that country—From 
the Kansas City Times, Jan. 12, 1934. 





A survey of the old houses in Missouri which were built 
before 1860 is now under way. Wilbur T. Trueblood, archi- 
tect, of St. Louis, is in charge of the work, which will be 
financed by CWA funds.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Jan. 4, 1934. 





The sixth annual contest of the International Mark 
Twain Society was won by Paul B. Winston, of New York 
City, writing on the subject, ‘““The Greatest Living Novelist of 
My State and Why.” The prize is $25. The seventh contest, 
now in progress, will be a similar essay on “The Best Living 
Biographer of My State and Why.”—From the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Jan. 4, 1934. 





Mounted specimens of 750 birds and animals native to 
the Ozarks, known as the Kastendeick Collection, have been 
given to the School of the Ozarks, near Hollister, for its 
museum. The specimens were collected during a period of 
forty years, and until recently were housed in the Ozark 
Wesleyan College, at Carthage—From the Kansas City 
Star, Dec. 3, 1933. 
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Extra copies of the Senate Journal of the Extra Session of 
the 57th Missouri General Assembly will be provided for high 
schools which will organize groups to study legislative pro- 
cedure. This Junior Legislature plan is sponsored by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association——From the Kansas City 
Times, Nov. 20, 1933. 





Blackwater, one of the oldest towns in Johnson county, 
officially passed out of existence December 1, 1933. The town 
was disincorporated by the county court, and the land re- 
turned to the original owners, A. H. Colster and H. W. 
Simmerman.—From the Kansas City Journal-Post, Dec. 1, 
1933. 





The site of a prehistoric Indian or Mound Builder town, 
with a supposed population of several thousand, has been 
found in Morgan county, twenty miles southeast of Sedalia. 
Flint chips, arrowheads and other Indian artifacts are found 
in an area of twenty or thirty acres, indicating that the place 
was used to manufacture these articles—From the Kansas 
City Star, Dec. 17, 1933. 





The childhood home of Eugene Field, at 634 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, is to be razed to save taxes. The house 
in which he is believed to have been born, at 28 Collins street 
was torn down many years ago.—From the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, Feb. 21, 1934. 





Scott’s Hotel, at 3d and Market streets, St. Louis, which 
was patronized by Abraham Lincoln and his family in 1847, 
has been found to be still standing. It is now occupied by 
stores and lodgers.——From the St. Louis Star-Times, Feb. 12, 
1934. 





The Missouri Ozarks will be represented in the national 
folk festival to be held in St. Louis during the first week of 


May, 1934.—From the Missouri Game and Fish News, Feb. 
15, 1934. 
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An old ledger containing land records from 1767 to 1843 
was found in the debris of the old Southern Hotel building 
which is being razed.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Feb. 14, 1934. 





The Pleasant View Christian Church, near Lawson, Mo., 
which was erected in 1867, is to be torn down, as the town of 
Pleasant View has long since disappeared——From the Kansas 
City Times, Jan. 10, 1934. 





New material on the famous army controversy concerning 
General Fremont has been found in a collection of letters of 
Major Henry Smith Turner, loaned to the Missouri Historical 
Society, in St. Louis—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Jan. 14, 1934. 





Clearing has begun on a 2,000-acre community farm east 
of Warsaw, which is sponsored by the Kansas City Union 
Mission—From the Warsaw, Benton County Enterprise, 
Nov. 17, 1933. 





Major Fred L. Lemmon, commander of the Ist battalion, 
140th infantry, of the 35th Division, A. E. F., which was com- 
posed of Missouri and Kansas troops, died in Denver, Colo- 


rado, Feb. 15, 1934.—From the Kansas City Star, Feb. 16, 
1934. 





Col. Harry S. Howland, who led the 138th Infantry, 
composed largely of St. Louis men, into the battle of the 
Argonne as its commanding officer, died in San Francisco, 
California, Nov. 15, 1933, at the age of 54. He had received 
several decorations for his war services, and was author of 
America in Battle—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Nov. 
17, 1933. 





Erratum: The date of the birth of Victor M. Berthold, 
given as 1856 in the Missouri Historical Review of July, 1933, 
page 371, should be 1857. The latter was the date given by 
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him in a letter to the Library of Congress sometime before 
his death. 





A historical sketch of Central College and its traditions 
appears in the Jefferson City, Missouri Magazine, of February, 
1934. 





The experiences of J. H. Rockwell, of Saline county, 
during the Civil war are being printed in the Marshall Daily 
Democrat-News, beginning with the issue of Feb. 23, 1934. 
His reminiscences were written long after the war, and with 
old account books dating back to 1840, were recently found 
by Alva Gauldin near Malta Bend. 





Some early history of Tuscumbia may be found in the 
Tuscumbia Miller County Autogram of November 2, 1933. 


A historical sketch of the Christian Church at Paris, Mo., 
which was organized March 10, 1833, was written by Virginia 
Lee C. Blakey for the Paris Monroe County Appeal of Decem- 
ber 14, 1933, and the Paris Mercury of December 15, 1933. 
The former paper issued a “Centennial Extra’’ on December 
10, 1933. 





Tombstone records of the Phares Cemetery, 4 miles north 
of Braymer, collected by the local chapter of the D. A. R., 
are printed in the Hamilton Advocate-Hamiltonian of Dec. 
21, 1933. This is the first of a series of such records to be 
published. Five lists of Revolutionary War ancestors were 
printed previously. 


The address, “History and Development of Public 
Education in Missouri,’ by R. L. Ward, delivered at the 
sixtieth anniversary celebration of the Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, at Cape Girardeau, is printed in the 


Jefferson City Department of Education Bulletin of December, 
1933. 
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The “Annals of Osage Mission,” compiled by W. W. 
Graves, Editor of the St. Paul (Kansas) Journal, are being 
published in that paper beginning with the issue of January 
25, 1934. The Annals will be published in book form later. 





The words of the ‘Cole Younger Ballad” comprising 
fourteen verses, recalled by Ben Rice of Stone county, appear 
in the Kansas City Times, Feb. 27, 1934. 





Special feature articles and rotogravure pictures of the 
art treasures in the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
and in the Atkins Museum, first opened to the public December 


11, 1933, appear in the Kansas City Star of December 10, 
1933. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


For some time there has been a feeling among Missourians 
who are familiar with the conditions of the frontier on which 
Mark Twain was reared, that ample justice has not always 
been done to the region where the writer was born and spent 
the early years of his life. And because numerous biographers 
and commentators unfamiliar with the historical background 
of the region have added their speculations to some of the 
showmanship utterances of the famous author himself, this 
feeling has never become wholly articulate, or adequately 
defended. The result has been that the importance of Mark 
Twain’s early life in Missouri has been generally minimized, 
or considered unfortunate. Now, however, some measure of 
restitution for this largely unwarranted assumption is being 
effected. 

In her new book, Mark Twain, Son of Missouri, published 
this year by the University of North Carolina Press at Chapel 
Hill, Dr. M. M. Brashear of the University of Missouri sweeps 
aside much of the speculation and theory that has clouded the 
record of the early life of Mark Twain in Missouri, and for 
the first time, canvasses the field adequately by extensive 
research. The book covers the first twenty-five years of the 
author’s life. 


i 
gi 
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Dr. Brashear’s conception of the Missouri frontier is 
that it combined the features of both the west and the south. 
The institution of slavery was prevalent, yet it lacked the 
harshness of the plantation system while giving the settlers 
leisure time for cultural pursuits. As Miss Brashear points 
out, the region so disparaged by Mark Twain critics for its 
lack of cultural institutions, really offered adequate oppor- 
tunities in churches, schools, colleges, book stores, and even a 
public library of which Mark Twain’s father was a founder. 

Instead of being of negligible importance to his career, 
or even harmful, as some critics have intimated, the Missouri 
frontier of Mark Twain’s time, in the opinion of this critic, 
assumes vital importance. ‘“....it is doubtful whether, 
anywhere in America, there could have been found in the 
1840’s and 1850's a small section of country more favorable for 
his start in life than northeast Missouri.....” 

It was to be expected that the discovery of such a valuable 
store of biographical and bibliographical material as the files 
of early Hannibal papers on which young Samuel L. Clemens 
worked as a printer and cub-editor would lead to a re-valua- 
tion of this period of his life. Dr. Brashear has been one of 
the foremost in collecting facts from these first-hand sources, 
and she comes to the conclusion that the most important 
period in Mark Twain’s life was the years he spent in Hannibal, 
Missouri, for it was there that he made his first cultural 
contacts, and began his writing career. It is also because of 
these newly discovered sources that Dr. Brashear sets Mark 
Twain’s father down as a vital influence in his son’s life, as 
opposed to the picture drawn by many biographers of the 
“failure” who died leaving his family in financial difficulties. 

In discarding the Mississippi river pilot experiences in 
favor of the Hannibal years as the most important in Mark 
Twain’s life, Dr. Brashear breaks definitely with most of the 
previous critics. She also discredits much that Mark Twain 
himself had to say about his early environment, for besides 
being a colossus of literature, he was also an accomplished 
showman, and did not allow inconvenient facts to interfere 
with a good story. After an exhaustive survey of the author’s 
writings, Dr. Brashear concludes that Mark Twain was a 
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widely-read man, and that he was influenced more by eight- 
eenth century writers than by those of his own times, a 
theory which adds importance to his early Missouri up- 
bringing, because the Missouri frontier was also most in- 
fluenced by the literature and philosophy of the preceding 
century. 

As Dr. Brashear expresses it, Mark Twain “defies final 
analysis.” He will no doubt always remain something of a 
paradox in American literature, and the effect of any par- 
ticular environment on his career will continue to be largely 
unknown. The present work, however, stands as the most 
searching interpretation that has yet been made of the form- 
ative years of the noted author, and it comes the nearest of 
all to reflecting the real spirit of the time and locality. 





Glimpses of the Past is the title of a new historical publi- 
cation issued monthly by the Missouri Historical Society, of 
St. Louis. The first issue appeared in December, 1933. The 
_ articles which appear in this bulletin are brief but informative 
and will be of popular interest. 





“The Rededication of McKendree Chapel in Cape Girar- 
deau County, Missouri, Sunday, October 15, 1933,” is the 
title of a pamphlet published by the Cape Girardeau Southeast 
Missourian. It contains historical and descriptive sketches of 
this chapel which was the first Methodist Church organized 
west of the Mississippi river. The chapel has now been 
restored and is being carefully preserved by a joint board of 
the two branches of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





A biographical sketch of the late Richard L. Young, 
native of Boonville, Mo., who died in Las Cruces, N. M., 
July 4, 1933, appears in the New Mexico Historical Review, 
October, 1933. 





An account of Mississpppi river traffic and of St. Louis 
in 1837 will be found in the “Translations from the Notes of 
an Italian Count, Francesco Arese,” edited by Lynn M. 
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Case, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review of December, 
1933. 





‘Eyewitness Accounts of La Salle’s Expedition Down the 
Mississippi River in 1682,’’ by Marion A. Habig, appear in the 
Documents section of Mid-America, January, 1934. The 
article offers a comparison of various accounts of the journey, 
and furnishes a bibliography of rare original sources. 


PERSONALS 


Harry H. BARRETT: Born in Williamsport, Pa., Nov. 
23, 1855; died in Canton, Mo., Dec. 13, 1933. He was gradu- 
ated from Christian University in 1875. After the death of 
his father, the late J. W. Barrett, he and his brother, Charies 
W., took charge of the Canton Press, continuing until the 
death of the latter in 1928. The paper then merged with the 
News, and Mr. Barrett served on the board of directors of the 
combined papers until his death. 

Harry L. BLtock: Born in Pike Co., Mo., Mar. 15, 1863; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 6, 1934. He was educated in 
Smith Academy, St. Louis, then entered the employ of the 
Municipal Electric Light Co. Subsequently he engaged in the 
railroad tie business in northeast Missouri, then in banking. 
In 1892 he organized the Union Sand Co., which developed 
into the present Missouri Portland Cement Co., increasing 
from a capitalization of $20,000 to $9,000,000, and until his 
death he was head of this company. He was a member of the 
Society of Colonial Wars, having seventeen ancestors whose 
services entitled him to membership. 

Nick M. BRrADLEy: Born in Johnson Co., Mo., May 16, 
1868; died near Warrensburg, Mo., Feb. 21, 1934. He served 
two terms as prosecuting attorney of Johnson county, one 
term as circuit judge, one term as state senator, and one term 
as representative from Johnson county, the latter being in 
1931-32. He practiced law and was also a breeder of saddle 
horses and mules. 

WILLIAM Henry Butts: Born in Casey county, Ky., 
July 25, 1859; died in Lebanon, Mo., Jan. 22, 1934. He 
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operated a hotel in Lebanon for years, then served one term 
as county collector. He engaged in the real estate and insur- 
ance business, and was representative from Laclede county 
in the 57th General Assembly. 

NorMAN B. Comrort: Died in St. Louis county, Mo.. 
Jan. 27, 1934, at the age of 46. He joined the M. N.G. at the 
age of 18 and saw service on the Mexican border, being pro- 
moted to major on his return. When the 138th Infantry of 
the 35th Division was organized he became one of its officers, 
and commanded the unit during the Battle of the Argonne, 
Sept. 28-Oct. 9, 1918. 

G. B.Coox: Born at Marquand, Mo., died in Frederick- 
town, Mo., Jan. 23, 1934, at the age of 74. He served as 
treasurer, circuit clerk and recorder of Madison county, and 
in 1911 and 1933 served:in the General Assembly. He was 
vice-president of the Security Bank for many years. 

G. O. CuppampGE: Born in Castle Rae, Roscommon, 
Ireland; died in Moberly, Mo., Nov. 18, 1933. He studied 
medicine in England, then practiced in Texas. In 1896 he 
moved to Moberly to continue practice. He served with the 
M. N. G. on the Mexican border, rising to the rank of major. 
During the World war he was in the medical department of 
the 110th Engineers. Gov. Major appointed him president 
of the State Board of Health. 

Louis F. Drnntnc: Born in Jackson county, Mo., Oct. 
28, 1838; died in Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 11, 1933. He taught 
school and practiced law in southeast Missouri, and was 
elected judge of the 15th circuit in 1868, but because of charges 
of nonage and disloyalty to the Union did not secure his com- 
mission until July, 1873. In 1874 he was reelected, and follow- 
ing his term reentered private practice. After retiring he 
moved to Los Angeles. 

BEN FRANKLIN: Born in Putnam county, Mo., Sept. 14, 
1861; died in Macon, Mo., Jan. 17, 1934. He attended 
Stanberry Normal School and the University of Missouri, 
being admitted to the bar in 1889. He practiced in Unionville 
until 1893, then moved to Macon. In 1896 he was elected 


prosecuting attorney of Macon county, and was reelected in 
1898. 
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FREDERICK DozIER GARDNER: Born in Hickman, Ky., 
Nov. 6, 1869; died in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18, 1983. He came 
to St. Louis at the age of 17, and began work as a casket 
maker. Subsequently he became president and sole owner of 
the St. Louis Coffin Co., then one of the largest companies in 
the country. He was Governor of Missouri during 1917-1921, 
and his administration sponsored the sixty-million-dollar road 
bond issue which was the beginning of the present modern 
highway system. In 1920 and 1924 he was asked to seek the 
nomination for President or Vice-President but declined. 


LAWRENCE M. GrirFitTH: Born in Virginia, Mar. 16, 
1876; died in Rich Hill, Mo., Nov. 25, 1933. He moved to 
Missouri in 1881, and engaged in the merchandising business. 
He served as alderman and mayor of Rich Hill, and was repre- 
sentative in the 44th and 45th General Assemblies in 1907 
and 1909. 


GEORGE HOWARD HIGGINBOTHAM: Born near Potosi, 
Mo., Dec. 3, 1876; died in Potosi, Mo., Feb. 4, 1934. He 
engaged in the mercantile business for many years, then 
retired. He was mayor of Potosi for two terms, and was 
representative from Washington county in the 57th General 
Assembly, 1933. 


Joun Biccs Jerrries: Born in Lewis county, Mo., 
Sept. 1, 1862; died in Hannibal, Mo., Dec. 4, 1933. He was 
graduated from LaGrange College in 1882, then taught school. 
In 1905 he joined the staff of the Hannibal Courier-Post, and 
eight months later became editor, serving as such until 1916, 
when he became publisher. He was president of the Missouri 
Associated Press during 1925-33, and of the Missouri Press 
Association in 1933. 


T. A. JoHNston: Born in Cooper county, Mo., Nov. 13, 
1848; died in Boonville, Mo., Feb. 5, 1934. He served in the 
Confederate army, then studied in Prairie Home Academy, 
Kemper Family School, and the University of Missouri. He 
began teaching in Kemper Family School, now Kemper 
Military School, becoming president after the death of 
Frederick T. Kemper, Mar. 9, 1881, a position he held until 
his death. The U. S. 40 bridge at Boonville is dedicated to 
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him because of his efforts to secure it, and because of his civic 
work. He engaged in banking for many years. 

JosEPpH KANE: Born at Pittsfield, IIll., in 1878; died in 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 28, 1933. He was admitted to the bar in 
1906, and practiced in St. Louis thereafter. He taught in the 
St. Louis University School of Law and the City College of Law 
and Finance. He was elected to the St. Louis Court of Ap- 
peals, assuming office Jan. 1, 1933. 

CLARENCE M. KENpDRICK: Born in Carroll county, Mo., 
Jan. 29, 1865; died in Marceline, Mo., Feb. 24, 1934. He 
became a printer and worked on several Missouri newspapers 
before studying law in Kansas City. He was admitted to the 
bar in Marceline in 1892, and from 1893 to 1902 was editor 
of the Marceline Mirror. He was elected representative from 
Linn county in 1900, serving one term. He was city attorney 
of Marceline 14 years. 

Tuomas Epwarp McKINNEY: Born in Farmington, Mo., 
Nov. 19, 1897; died in Bonne Terre, Mo., Dec. 8, 1933. He 
engaged in the mercantile busieess, then studied law. In 1931 
he was a member of the 56th General Assembly. He was 
assistant prosecuting attorney of St. Francois county at the 
time of his death. 

WILLIAM FLETCHER McMurry: Born in Shelby county, 
Mo., June 29, 1864; died in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17, 1934. He 
attended St. Charles College and Central College, theri was 
licensed to preach by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in 1885, and subsequently held pastorates at St. Joseph, 
Macon, Richmond, and St. Louis. He directed church exten- 
sion work 12 years, then in 1918 was appointed bishop. He 
became president of Central College in 1924, then in 1930 was 
transferred to the Illinois Methodist Conference. 


WiiuiAM Harvey MINER: Born in New Haven, Conn.; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10, 1934. He attended Yale and 
George Washington Universities, then headed the rare book 
department of Burrows Brothers for many years. He moved 
to Cedar Rapids, Ia., and engaged in the publishing business, 
his firm being the Torch Press. He next moved to St. Louis 
and conducted a book store and publishing house. He was 
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author of a History of the American Indians North of Mexico, 
and other works. 

OLIVER WoRDEN MITCHELL: Born in Ellis county, Kan. ; 
died in Springfield, Mo., Jan. 24, 1934, at the age of 46. From 
the age of ten he had resided in Aldrich, Mo., and for years had 
engaged in the contracting business. He served as representa- 
tive from Polk county in the 57th General Assembly, and in 
the extra session of 1934 until his death. 

J. ALLEN Prewitt: Born in Henry county, Ky., Jan. 
20, 1862; died in Independence, Mo., Jan. 26, 1934. He 
studied law and taught school, being admitted to the bar in 
1887. He was mayor of Independence, and in 1911, 1919, 
and 1921, was representative in the General Assembly. 

EpwIn LEONARD PURCELL: Born in New Orleans, La., 
in 1861; died in Illmo, Mo., Dec. 11, 1933. He operated the 
Fredericktown Democrat-News for 18 years, then moved to 
Texas. For the last 19 years he had been editor and publisher 
of the Illmo Jimplicute. He was president of the Missouri 
Press Association in 1912. He was city treasurer when he 
died. 

PerRY S. RapER: Born in Jasper county, Mo., Nov. 
24, 1859; died in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30, 1934. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1888, and began practice in Fayette. He 
was proprietor of the Brunswick Brunswicker, then became 
Supreme Court reporter July 15, 1897, a position he held 36 
years. He was author of a Missouri history and civil govern- 
ment textbook, and was a member of the board of curators 
of Central College. 

WILLIAM J. ScHOENLAUB: Born in St. Louis, Mo., 
June 18, 1867; died in St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4, 1934. He was 
elected to the State Senate from the 33d district in 1900, and 
served in the 41st and 42d General Assemblies of 1901 and 
1903. 

HARRY Emit SpRAGUE: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 13, 
1876; died in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 11, 1934. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1899, and was representative from the city of St. 
Louis in 1915 and 1917, serving as floor leader during the 
second term. He was appointed to the circuit bench by Gov. 
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Caulfield, serving until the end of December, 1930. In June, 
1932, he was appointed to the St. Louis Board of Police 
Commissioners, serving until February, 1933. 

James S. SumMERs: Born in Monmouthshire, England, 
Sept. 28, 1861; died in Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 19, 1934. He 
studied law in the University of Missouri, and began practice 
in Kansas City. In 1923 he was elected as representative to 
the General Assembly, the following two terms being in the 
senate. He was president of the Surety Life Insurance Co., 
for a time, and in April, 1927, was appointed U. S. Commis- 
sioner in Kansas City, a position he held until his death. 

WILLIAM ARMISTEAD WALL: Born in Virginia in 1846; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 6, 1933. He was in the Con- 
federate army, being a member of Mosby’s Raiders. After 
the war he moved to a farm near Clark, Mo. He was formerly 
state commander of the United Confederate Veterans, and 
head of St. Louis Camp 731. 

Otto WIpMANN: Born in Germany; died in St. Louis, 
Mo., Nov. 26, 1933, at the age of 92. He came to St. Louis 
in 1867 and entered the drug business. Following 1874 he 
devoted much time to bird study, and after his retirement in 
1899 specialized in this subject. He was recognized as one 
of the ranking ornithologists of the country, and was author of 
books and articles on Missouri birds. 

Joun I. WiiiramMson: Born in Carroll county, Mo., 
Mar. 16, 1867; died in Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19, 1933. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1893, and moved to Kansas City 
in 1903. In 1913 he served on the committee which revised 
the Missouri civil and criminal codes. He helped draft the 
program of the Missouri Association for Criminal Justice. 
He was appointed to the Supreme Court by Gov. Gardner, 
serving during 1919-20. He taught in the Kansas City School 
of Law for more than.20 years. 

A. G. Younc: Born in Mercer county, Pa., Jan. 19, 
1861; died in Webb City, Mo., Jan. 12, 1934. He taught 
school in Kansas and in Webb City, then practiced law in 
Carthage during 1904-06. He continued his practice in Webb 
City thereafter. He served in the 57th General Assembly and 
during part of the special session of 1934. 
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MORE ABOUT MISSOURI'S “‘HEEL’’ COUNTIES 


Contributed by Honorable Guy B. Park, Governor of Missouri, and copied 
from a scrapbook of his father, the late Thomas Woodson Park, who 
was editor of the Platte City Reveille and later the Landmark from 1868 
to 1881. Mr. Park was president of the Missouri Press Association 
in 1877 and in his honor, when the Editorial convention was held 
in Fredericktown, Eugene Field wrote the poem, ‘“Tom Park at Fred- 
ericktown.”’ The article here set forth appeared in the St. Louis 
Republican, April 24, 1889. 


Talking of what Missourians ought to know reminds me that there 
are probably not ten men in the State who know why the southern bound- 
ary line of Missouri took a sudden turn at the southeast corner and put 
the counties of Dunklin and Pemiscot in this State, when by every law of 
mathematical science they ought to be in Arkansas. It’s a queer projec- 
tion—those two counties down there in the swamps, with the state line 
surrounding them like a barbed-wire fence—and of all the hundred or 
thousands of people who have asked questions about it, only a select few 
ever received a satisfactory answer. It takes a thoroughgoing Yankee 
to ask hard questions, and the other day Secretary of State Lesueur re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. J. W. Redway, the well-known geographer, making 
the following inquiry: 

“The Palmer, 1607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, April 5, 1889. 
My Dear Sir: Can you refer me to any authority in which I can find 
the reason for the irregular jog in the boundary area of Missouri? I have 
all data concerning the time and establishment of the boundary lines, but 
there must be a reason for the irregularity in question, and that I am unable 
to find, although I spent several days looking over the records at Wash- 
ington. Will you kindly transmit this letter to the proper office? With 
great respect, Jacques W. Redway.”’ 

Secretary Lesueur has long had the reputation of being able to answer 
all sorts of questions, but he found himself confronted by a poser in the 
letter of Mr. Redway. Then he began to investigate the matter. He 
searched through all the records of all the territorial and earlier state 
legislation on the subject of boundary lines, and all the available publica- 
tions of the United States government touching the surveys of states, 
but all to no purpose. Next he sought the Register of Lands Office, and 
put Chief Clerk Hobbs on the puzzle, but Mr. Hobbs soon gave it up in 
despair. Then the Secretary bethought him of Senator Geo. W. Carleton, 
a citizen of Gayoso, Pemiscot county, who is known to have a great fond- 
ness for antiquities of a local character. 
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Senator Carleton is an uncle of Will M. Carleton, the poet, and is 
both a lawyer and a journalist. ‘Why, yes,’’ said the Senator, in answer 
to Secretary Lesueur’s inquiry, ‘I know all about it, and I will take pleasure 
in furnishing the information in the shape of a letter.” And here is what 
the Senator wrote: 

“Senate Chamber, Jefferson City, Mo., April 10, 1889. Hon. A. A. 
Lesueur, Secretary of State: Dear Sir. In answer to the inquiry as to 
reason for the ‘jog,’ or more properly the offset, in the southern boundary 
line of the State of Missouri, I will say that I am glad the opportunity 
has been afforded me of putting in a tangible shape the information I 
possess, which is fast becoming tradition, and not written history. My 
information is reliable. I have it from the lips of the old pioneers of 
southeast Missouri, who years ago passed off the stage of human action, 
and now sleep beneath the soil of Pemiscot, one of the counties forming 
the offset into Arkansas. I refer to John H. Walker, the uncle of John 
Walker, our late State Auditor; to Nicholas Teror and Matthew Wright, 
who lived in the territory, now Pemiscot county, at the time Missouri 
was admitted into the Union as a state. 

“John H. Walker, at the time of the earthquakes in 1811 and 1812 
owned an extensive plantation near the town of Caruthersville, in Pemiscot 
county. The place was called ‘Little Prairie.’ It was a considerable 
village in 1811, and was, a few years before, a Spanish fort. Col. Walker 
owned immense herds of stock, was a man of more than ordinary ability, 
well informed upon all matters of public interest, and in fact was the 
leader of the people. At that time all that country was known as Missouri 
Territory. New Madrid was a town of great importance, being about the 
second town founded in the territory. It was a great trading post. An 
immense traffic was carried on between the French and Spanish settlers 
at New Madrid, and the various tribes of Indians in southern Missouri 
and western Tennessee. New Madrid claimed and exercised jurisdiction 
over the territory as far south as Pemiscot Bayou which runs into the 
Mississippi river about three miles north of our line between Missouri and 
Arkansas. Col. Walker owed allegiance to the Territory of Missouri, as 
the laws were administered by the authorities at New Madrid. He was 
wedded to his idols at New Madrid. 


“When Missouri applied for admission into the Union the parallel 
of 36 deg. 30 min. north latitude was suggested as the south boundary line 
of the new State. Col. Walker knew that if this line was adopted he would 
be left in an unorganized territory, as the line crossed the Mississippi river 
about 25 miles north of him. Walker wasa man of influence. His worldly 
means, as well as his indomitable pluck, gave him influence. He went to 
work in earnest to prevent his being left outside of an organized state. 
He interviewed the Commissioners or persons selected to define the bound- 
ary lines of the state, and so eloquently did he plead his cause that the 
Commissioners agreed to take Col. Walker into the State of Missouri, 
and to that end it was agreed that the southern boundary line of the state 
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should be defined as set out in the act of admission, approved March 6 
1820, that portion concerning the offset reading as follows: 


“ ‘Beginning in the middle of the Mississippi river, on the parallel 
of 36 deg. north latitude; thence west along that parallel of latitude to the 
St. Francois river; thence up and following the course of that river, in the 
middle of the main channel there, to the parallel of latitude 36 deg. 30 min.; 
thence west, etc.’ 

“To Col. John H. Walker, who died in Pemiscot county, in 1859, 
belongs the honor of securing to Missouri the ‘jog’ which comprises the 
counties of Dunklin and Pemiscot. Col. Walker gave me the information 
about a year before his death. It was corroborated by several old people 
who lived in that part of the state when it was a territory, and were there 
at the time of admission into the Union, among whom were Matthew 
Wright and Nicholas Teror. 

“T think this information will explain the ‘jog’ in our southern bound- 
ary line. With much respect, I am very truly yours. Geo. W. Carleton.” 

(Editor’s Note: This early, if not earliest, account increases interest 
in the Walker claim. It leaves unsolved, however, the knotty problem 
of how the boundary commissioners who ran the line after Missouri became 
a state could have influenced the boundary as already set forth in the 
Missouri Enabling Act of 1820 or how they could have run the line in any 
way different from the line set forth in that act. One is inclined to con- 
jecture that the part Walker played was before and during 1820. In 1818 
the Missouri Territorial Legislature in its petition to Congress for State- 
hood asked for the inclusion of the present “‘jog’’ counties as well as a 
large portion of present northeastern Arkansas. In 1820 Missouri's Terri- 
torial Delegate in Congress, John Scott, probably tried to get as much of 
this Arkansas country as possible. Walker may have aided, and may have 
been the principal advocate, in shaping the Territorial petition, and later 
in shaping the final Congressional boundary. When the boundary com- 
missioners came, they probably were entertained by Walker and hence 
the tradition grew that his hospitality accounted for the line. It is not 
improbable that the spirit of the tradition is true and that to Walker the 
‘“jog”’ counties are largely indebted for their inclusion in Missouri. The 
finding of an early letter or the locating of a contemporary newspaper 
article may some day add certainty.) 


MARK TWAIN’S LECTURE IN HANNIBAL 
From an undated clipping, from Sedalia, Missouri. 


When Mark Twain’s fame was in its infancy his positive statements 
sometimes were less convincing than any trivial jest he might make at 
this day. “I lived at Hannibal in 1869,” said Milton Barde, a citizen of 
this place, “‘when Mark arrived one day from California, and announced 
that he would lecture at Brittingham Hall, on the east side of the public 
square. Men who had known him as a boy had heard of him occasionally 
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during the years of his absence, but not without some misgivings as to 
the truth of the stories of his success as a humorist. 

“The audience that faced him when he stepped forward to begin his 
address was hypercritical, and prepared to weigh everything he said in a 
stingy manner. In those days most public speeches were dignified, both 
in subject and delivery. The men and women who lived in the sleepy 
little river town of Hannibal took things seriously. The old-fashioned 
citizen, listening with extreme soberness to what he supposed was a plain 
statement of fact, was unprepared for sudden sallies of witty exaggeration, 
and was not backward in remonstrance if what the speaker said did not 
square with exact truth. Such a man was John Stavely, a harness-maker, 
who lived at Hannibal when Mark moved there with his parents from 
Florida, Mo., the place of his birth. 


“With the exception of Lover’s Leap and the Mississippi river, the 
two most conspicuous objects in Hannibal in 1869 were Holliday's Hill, 
and a noisy negro, ‘Old John’ Lennox, who drove a dray, pulled by an 
ancient mule. John had a phenomenal voice. In ordinary conversation 
he could be heard from the levee to the Union hotel, blocks away. The 
whistle of the packet ‘Andy’ Johnson could not drown John’s voice when he 
was ‘argufying.’ 

“When Mark arose to begin his lecture he sought to win early applause 
by indulging in a few reminiscences of earlier days in Hannibal. 

“Tn returning to my old home, I do not feel that Iam among stran- 
gers,’ he said with a drawl, ‘for I played here as a boy. It seems as if I had 
known Hannibal since the beginning. Why, my dear fellow citizens, I 
can remember when Holliday's Hill was no bigger than an ash pile, and 
when ‘Old John’ Lennox could not speak above a whisper.’ 

“John Stavely, whe had followed Mark intently, gazed blankly at 
the humorist, and then his brow wrinkled in scorn. At the close of the 
lecture Stavely stopped at the nearest street corner to express his opinion 
of the author of ‘The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County.’ 

‘“« ‘T’'ve known Sam Clemmons ever since he was a boy, and he always 
was a liar, but he’s a bigger damned liar than ever,’ roared the incredulous 
Stavely. ‘I was here in this very town before Sam Clemmons ever heard 
of it, and Holliday’s Hill then was as big as it is now, and ‘Old John’ 
Lennox never saw the day when he whispered.’ 

“With an abjuration of all liars, Stavely waved his hand and stalked 
away to his harness shop. And the assembled citizens wagged their heads 
and agreed that Stavely had told the truth. 

“This same Stavely had a son, Linn Stavely, who attended the old 
academy at Rennsalaer, known then as the Athens of northeast Missouri. 
The younger Stavely was rather stupid, but in some manner was chosen 
valedictorian of his class. He persuaded a more talented student, ‘Tom’ 
Fagin, to write his valedictory address. The address was a star-knocker, 
and young Stavely covered himself with glory. 
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“John Stavely sat spellbound at his son’s eloquence. He could hardly 
choke down an outburst of his pride, and decided then and there that 
Linn should become a lawyer. He sent the boy to a law school at Louis- 
ville, Ky., but Linn never again could move his tongue as he did at Renn- 
salaer, and his career as a lawyer was a failure. John Stavely never knew 


why the promise of the younger Stavely’s valedictory address was never 
fulfilled.” 


OLD CAPITOL BUILDING TO BECOME MUSEUM 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 4, 1934. 


Plans for converting Missouri's first capitol, at St. Charles, into a 
permanent museum are expected to be completed today by the Kohl-Jeck 
Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, St. Charles. 

The building, at 206-12 South Main Street, was erected and furnished 
by the citizens of St. Charles when Missouri was admitted as a State in 
1821, and was occupied as a Capitol until 1826, when the capital was 
moved to Jefferson City. The first Legislature convened there, and the 
building also contained the executive office of Missouri’s first governor, 
Alexander McNair. 

Following its abandonment as a statehouse, the two-story brick 
structure, with sloping roof, was occupied by a series of store and resident 
tenants. Its latest use was as a music store. J. L. Simons of Sedalia, Mo., 
the present owner, is due in St. Charles today to sign a lease in favor of the 
Kohl-Jeck Post. 

According to plans of the veterans and of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, who are co-operating in founding the museum, the build- 
ing will eventually be purchased and restored to its original interior ar- 
rangement. Exhibits will pertain to the early history of St. Charles and 
to the first Legislature. The Missouri Historical Society has been asked 
to assist in assembling and arranging the display. 


THE BIRCH-JACKSON ENCOUNTER OF 1838 


Extracts from a letter written by James H. Birch, of Plattsburg, in the 
Kansas City Star, and reprinted in the Smithville Star, Sept. 20, 1906. 


.... During the '30s, Fayette, where the late Judge James H. Birch 
[my father] resided and edited a newspaper, was the great political center 
of the state. It was there, every two years, the politicians all assembled 
and slates were made and policies mapped out. These gatherings were 
always celebrated by an old-fashioned barbecue, where men from all parts 
of the state assembled. .. . 

It was at one of these biennial meetings in 1838—the last and the 
greatest ever held in the state—for it was graced by the men who had 
carved Missouri out of the wilderness—that the incident occurred which 
I intend to relate. 
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The barbecue was held on the slope on the east side of the Methodist 
college and north of the hill where the female college is located, then owned 
by Judge Birch and where I was born. 

It was a notable gathering. Benton had condescended to lower his 
imperial dignity and allow the “citizens’’ to see him. Governor Boggs 
was there, Major Rollins also, John Scott, Napton, Sterling Price, John B. 
Clark, General Ashley, Governor Marmaduke, father of the later governor; 
in fact, the whole state was represented. 

After the barbecue was over and the drinking was in order nearly 500 
men were gathered around one of the long tables to hear toasts and speeches. 
At one end of the table was seated Colonel Benton, to the left of Governor 
(then Major) Jackson. At the other end Governor Boggs, who had come 
within one vote of beating Colonel Benton in the Democratic caucus for 
re-election as senator, was seated to the right of Judge (then Colonel) 
Birch. 

Birch and Jackson were in the flower of their youthful manhood, 
fired with ambition, and rivals for political honors. The toasts were to 
be read at one end and then repeated at the other. The first toast was 
read by Major Jackson and reread by Colonel Birch, and was to the 
President of the United States and was received and drunk with due 
solemnity. 

The second toast was read by Colonel Birch and reread by Major 
Jackson, and was in honor of the governor of the state of Missouri. This 
was received and responded to by those at the table and those surrounding 
it, for Governor Boggs was very popular with the people. 

All drank to it with enthusiastic expression, except one, and that one 
was Thomas H. Benton. 

He sat with folded arms, the very incarnation of a despot, and refused 
even to raise his glass to his lips. This did not escape the eye of one who 
had waited and prayed for just such an opportunity. 

The next toast came from Major Jackson’s end and was sent to 
Colonel Birch. But before it reached him he mounted a chair and in a 
voice which covered the entire audience, he shouted: ‘Major Jackson, 
that toast will not be read at this end of the table until Colonel Benton 
apologizes for not having drunk to the toast of the governor.” 

Had a Nihilist exploded a bomb the consternation could not have 
been more complete. Gathering himself together, Major Jackson shouted 
back: ‘What did you say, Colonel Birch?’’ And the answer came back 
more defiant than before. 

After a moment's consultation with Colonel Benton, Major Jackson 
mounted the table, drew his bowie knife and started down the table. 
It was an insult to his chief which could only be atoned for by the blood of 
the one who had cast it. Colonel Birch expected nothing less from Major 
Jackson, and mounted the table and drawing his bowie knife, started down 
the table to meet him. The men on either side of the table took in the 


situation and they were both taken from the table by their friends and 
disarmed. 
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Strange to say, in after years, Jackson and Birch with others conspired 
to kill Benton in order that they might be permitted to live, and still 
stranger, I wrote the bill at the request of Major Bittinger, appropriating 
the money to have “executed and erected” the statues of Benton and 
Blair and have them placed in Memorial hall in the Capitol at Washington, 
as the two men most deserving in Missouri history to represent its citizen- 
ship. 

Still stranger, I was chosen as one of the commissioners to have these 
statues executed, erected, and placed in the old hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And following up this list of strange events, the sculptor who 
executed those masterpieces in marble, on my motion in the commission, 
Mr. Alexander Doyle of New York, was the grandson of John Miller, one 
of the earliest governors of Missouri. 


INDEPENDENCE URGED AS OUTFITTING POINT 


Reprinted from the Independence Expositor, of March 19, 1849, by the 

Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, March 31, 1849. 

We would call the attention of those who intend emigrating to Cali- 
fornia, to Independence, as the best place for outfitting. It is situated on 
the western side of the Missouri river, and is the point of debarkation for 
the Santa Fe traders, and has been heretofore the point from which the 
Oregon and California emigrants have taken their departure from the 
States and launching themselves on the boundless and illimitable plains 
to the west, which reach to the base of the Rocky Mountains. 

The city of Independence now contains over 1,600 inhabitants, is 
situated in the second most populous county in the State. It has 30 dry 
good stores, several of them large establishments. Some six or seven of 
them have done from 100,000 to 300,000 dollars’ worth of business during 
the past season. This will not appear large when we consider that nearly 
all the Santa Fe traders outfit in this place, and several of the largest 
dealers in that trade reside in Independence. We have two large and fine 
hotels, and there are numerous private boarding houses in the place where 
good boarding can be obtained at from $1.00 to $2.00 per week. The 
low prices of goods, articles of Indian trade, oxen, mules, wagons, and in 
fact all articles necessary for emigrants, combined with the fact that we 
have surrounding us a comparatively old and well settled country with 
an active and enterprising population, must give this place a vast superiority 
over places and counties more recently settled, apart from its superior 
geographical situation and the superior excellence of the road leading from 
this place to the westward and southwestward, about which it is only 
necessary to say, that the fact that the route from this place has almost 
invariably been preferred by traders and emigrants since the promotion 
of the Santa Fe trade, and since the first commencement of the emigration 
to Oregon and California. 

We have now in operation over twenty large wagon and blacksmiths’ 
shops, keeping in constant use more than fifty forges. They have all 
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been actively engaged during the last six months in manufacturing those 
peculiar wagons, necessary for the successful journey. These establish- 
ments having been engaged in the business for the last several years, 
and having always on hand a large assortment of seasoned timber, can 
reasonably be supposed to have a better knowledge of the wants of the 
trade than smiths and wagon makers in other places, not engaged in the 
manufacture of these wagons. Persons outfitting in this place can, there- 
fore, be assured that these wagons are well made, of seasoned timber, well 
ironed, and expressly calculated to stand the high and dry altitudes neces- 
sary to pass, and the extreme aridity of the temperature of the plains. 
Then the fact that this place has been so long the principal and almost 
the only place for making wagons, purchasing mules, oxen, and outfitting 
for the Santa Fe traders, has given it a pre-eminence in that trade, and 
consequently brought to it, as a market, lage numbers of oxen, mules, 
&c., so that this place and the country around it is better stocked with 
those animals than any other portion of Missouri. And lastly, the public 
prints during the past winter have almost universally designated this 
place as the point for debarkation for the California emigrants. This has 
called the attention of the farmers in the southern and western parts of 
this State to this place as a market for their oxen, mules, bacon and pro- 
visions; and we have already seen several droves of mules from the southern 
part of the State which have been driven to this place for sale, and more 
are coming every day. This must necessarily bring in a large supply of 
those animals, and we venture the assertion that oxen, mules and wagons 
can be obtained in this place on more reasonable terms than any other 
point on the Missouri river, and we think that nearly all other articles 
can be obtained in this place equally as good, and many articles superior 
in quality as cheaply as can be obtained at any other point. 


STEAMBOAT RACE ON MISSOURI RIVER 
From the Boonville Advance, Dec. 31, 1903. 


.... In 1845 the race between the Lewis F. Linn, called after the 
senator of that name from Missouri, and the Algoma, from St. Louis to 
Glasgow occurred, and possibly nothing more exciting was ever witnessed 
upon any of the western rivers... . . 

The Linn was a long, slim greyhound-looking boat, built for speed 
and the fact that she showed her heels to everything on the river justified 
the efforts of her builders. 

During the second season of the Linn the Algoma, a boat of which it is 
said, “She is as graceful as a beautiful woman,” was brought out for the 
purpose of contesting the Glasgow trade with the former, and it was be- 
lieved that she could outspeed her; and, being supplied with two engines, 
while the Linn had only one, the belief was accepted among all classes. 

The result was a challenge from the owners of the Algoma to the 
Linn, which the owners of the latter were not backward in accepting. The 
match was arranged and the boats advertised to leave St. Louis at a given 
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hour on a certain day, so that residents along the river, from start to finish, 
could figure tolerably close to the hour at which the boats would make 
their appearance; and to judge from the crowds that lined the banks at 
Boonville when the boats passed that point, the entire population on each 
side of the river for miles into the interior must have found its way to 
eligible viewpoints on the river. 

The boats rounded the bluffs below Boonville about 12 o'clock at 
night. The moon was obscured by heavy clouds and almost pitchy dark- 
ness covered the turbulent stream, lighted only by the fitful flashes from 
their furnaces and the lamps of their cabins and lanterns hung upon their 
decks. Their smokestacks appeared to be a dull red, from the hurricane 
decks to their very topmost tips, and the steam came from their escape 
valves with a hissing that indicated that every drop of water in their 
boilers had been reduced to the highest pressure of steam, while the figures 
of the negro firemen, as they danced around the furnace doors, piling cotton- 
wood, pine knots, lard, rosin, bacon-sides and almost every other kind of 
combustible into the hollow depths of the flames, presented a picture that 
might have been, without any stretch of imagination, taken for a true 
presentation of the devil and his imps stoking up the fires of the infernal 


They passed the center of the town running nose and nose—apparently 
not an inch of difference between them Possibly it required ten 
minutes to pass the town, and during that time not a sound came from 
the crowd on shore, not a word from boats, not a whistle sounded; it was 
as if two slender steeds with ears laid back, eyes bulging and nostrils 
extended, were straining every nerve under the lash and spur to reach the 
goal first or die in the attempt 

The crowds at Boonville remained on the banks until the steamers 
could only be distinguished by their red-hot chimneys in passing the 
opening between the island just above Arrow Rock and the main shore, 
twelve miles away. The boats reached Glasgow early the next day, as 
they had passed Boonville, running nose and nose, and although much 
money had been wagered on the result, none was lost, for the race was 
decided a tie. The strain on the boats was too much, and it was only a 
year or two after when both of them were sent to the boneyard. 
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